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CHAPTER I 
TO INTRODUCE THE COMPERE 


I BEGAN to write this book with some misgiving. Of 
the writing of books of recollections there is no end, 
and some apology is necessary for adding to them. 
But needs must when the publisher drives. The pro- 
fessional writer, who is conscious of the fact that he 
certainly does not stand in the thin red line of genius 
though he may possess sufficient talent to make his 
wares saleable, is compelled, like other workers, more or 
less to be influenced by the fashion of the moment. 
The hat-maker must make top-hats when they are 
demanded, and bowlers when the fashion changes. 
Similarly with the writer. Just now there is a library 
demand for memoirs, books of reminiscences, and 
excursions into anecdotage. In a wiser generation 
anecdotage was left to the dotard, but nowadays it is 
expected from the man of fifty if not from the man of 
thirty. Although with the Psalmist I can say that once 
I was young and now I am old, it would be ridiculous 
self-depreciation for me to admit that I am even on 
the borders of senility, but, as I say, it is no longer 
necessary to be senile before writing reminiscences. 
I would, as a matter of fact, have much preferred 


to spend my time writing quite another sort of 
B I 
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book. But memoirs are demanded, and memoirs it 
must be. 

The title of this volume has been very carefully 
chosen and it will, I dare assert, be found accurately 
to accord with its contents. Everybody who writes 
yearns to write about himself. Indeed the supreme 
writer always writes about himself. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is the hero of every one of his plays when he is not 
the heroine. Mr. Wells is never really interesting except 
when he is writing about Mr. Wells, and it matters 
very little whether he calls himself Mr. Lewisham, 
Mr. Polly, Mr. Kipps or Mr. Britling. ‘That is where 
the imaginative writer scores. He can camouflage his 
autobiography. It is more difficult for the historian 
and the essayist, though a man with the genius of 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton finds little difficulty in describing 
the travail of his own soul, whether he be denouncing 
the machinations of the Jews or eulogising the loving- 
kindness of St. Francis. 

Lesser men may share the yearnings of the great, 
and when this book was first suggested to me I was 
tempted to make it deliberately autobiographical, to 
do the one thing for which I naturally and inevitably 
yearn, and frankly to write about myself. Remember- 
ing the rock from which I have been hewn and the 
pit from which I have been dug—that I once was a 
dramatic critic and that I am now the editor of an 
Anglo-Catholic newspaper—it would have been a joy 
to give the volume a deliberately provocative title such 
as “‘ From the Stalls to the Confessional.’’ But I have 
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refrained for two reasons, and principally because I 
am thoroughly conscious of the fact that I lack the 
skill to write about myself. Autobiography that is 
readable can only come from the pen of the supreme 
literary artist. Every man who is not a fool has learned 
by the time that he has reached fifty to know himself 
through and through. It is impossible to know any 
human being without being interested, and the fuller 
the knowledge, the greater the interest. Consequently 
self-knowledge brings with it occasional self-conceit, 
possible self-loathing, but certainly enormous self- 
interest. And with this self-interest must come the 
realisation that to put into words any adequate descrip- 
tion of so extraordinarily complex an individual as I 
am, and you are, and all the world is, demands an 
artistry and a courage which I certainly do not possess. 
Only a Rousseau dare follow a Rousseau. Moreover, 
to have sent to my publishers, who are also my very 
kindly and sympathetic friends, Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, the really candid autobiography of a priest- 
ridden sacerdotalist could only be described by the 
vulgarism of a “dirty trick.”” So, perforce, memoirs 
for me must necessarily be recollections of other people 
and not even a modest and bowdlerised record of the 
adventures of my own soul. 

Nevertheless in every comedy it is necessary to 
introduce the raisonneur. The compére always comes 
before the curtain at the beginning of the revue. 
Afterwards he introduces the other characters one by 
one, but there must be the preliminary introduction 
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of himself. Very briefly, therefore, the compére in my 
revue must write of himself. 

We are all the children of our age, much more in- 
fluenced,I am convinced, by our environment than we are 
by our heritage. ‘The year of our birth marks our vintage, 
flavours our character, aids a great deal in making us 
what we are. I was born in the first half of the ’seventies 
of last century, at the very zenith, that is, of Victorian 
prosperity and materialism, in an age affected by the 
humorous humanism of Dickens, but still more affected 
by the humourless inhumanity of Queen Victoria. I 
was one of those strange and generally unpleasant 
children (in the latter respect I am told that I was an 
exception) who infinitely prefer to read than to play. 
Like all children of my time I was taught the Bible 
stories from my cradle and the language of the New 
Testament was familiar to me from the time that I 
began to read, which was when I was about four, and 
I am quite certain that I realised the beauty of the 
cadences of the English translation of the Bible as soon 
as I began to read them. But it was the stories them- 
selves that absorbed my interest. I loved reading 
about men and of the men who had lived before me 
in the world, and from the Bible I first derived an 
intense interest in history which, if my family’s fortunes 
had not at the eleventh hour prevented me from going 
to Oxford, would probably have landed me in peaceful 
and useful obscurity as an historical tutor and the 
author of dull and learned monographs which the 
Oxford Press would have issued in limited editions. 
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I read Green when I was ten.. There was no Gilbert 
Chesterton in my youth to make English history an 
exciting romance, but the duller Green enthralled me 
so much that it was not until many years afterwards 
that I discovered that he was a prejudiced, narrow- 
minded Radical Protestant, sharing Macaulay’s affec- 
tion for that most unpleasant sovereign, William of 
Orange. Thanks to an extremely unconventional 
schoolmaster, I learned many things of which boys 
are generally ignorant, as, for example, that there is 
far more truth in “Ivanhoe” than in any school 
history book. And then in my late teens I naturally 
became the typical young man of the early ’nineties, 
the young man who read Ibsen and went to the meetings 
of the Fabian Society. 

My yearning to take a hand in the good work of 
putting the world right by nationalising land and 
capital did not last very long. An early marriage 
and youthful responsibility for children are not con- 
ducive to the development of idealism. The cheery, 
good-natured materialism of Fleet Street may encourage 
a man to sell something that he has to give to the 
undeserving poor, but it does not incite him to the 
devotion of his time and his talents to the problematical 
betterment of humanity. So it happened to me, as 
it happens to many men—I recall the fact with a sigh— 
that in the struggle for life, in the daily work of a trying, 
insistent and absorbing profession, I became more and 
more obsessed with the desire so successfully to deliver 
the goods as to be able to meet the demands of the 
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butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker, and 
from time to time to be able to move into a more 
comfortable and commodious residence. 

Earning a living is often good enough fun, but just 
earning a living is dreadfully tiresome after a time. 
We read that the prodigal son “‘came to himself,” 
and we imagine that this means that he recovered 
from some dreadful debauch in which alcohol played a 
leading part. I am by no means sure that when the 
prodigal son came to himself he did not realise that 
there is something better to do in life than in cleaning 
out pigsties, however well that job may be paid. Any- 
way it happens that at fifty I find the things that 
interested and amused and thrilled me when I was 
twenty interest and amuse and thrill me now; while 
the things that interested, amused and thrilled me when 
I was thirty or thirty-five bore me to death. ‘This I 
claim is true progress, because the supreme fact of life 
is that it is only little children and men and women 
with the hearts of little children who can ever inherit 
the Kingdom of Heaven. So it may be my fortune, 
since at fifty I have returned to twenty, that at seventy, 
if I live so long, I may return to seven. And what lot 
could be more blessed? Who is so fortunate as the 
man honoured with a second childhood ? 

As I have said, like everyone else I am the child of 
my age, and I suppose it has occurred to everyone 
how much more pleasing it would have been to be the 
child of some other age. Mr. Belloc must often wish 
that he had fought at Crécy, or, at least, that he had 
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arrived on the battle-field in time to have drawn an 
accurate contemporary plan. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
must often deplore the fact that it was never his fortune 
to walk up St. James’s Street with Beau Brummell. 
How far happier Mr. Kipling would have been in the 
age when men sang with genuine conviction : 


*“ One Frenchman, one German and one Portuguee, 
And one jolly Englishman can lick all three.” 


How bitterly Mr. Wells must regret that he has been 
born so soon, and that it is not his good fortune to 
belong to the hardy race that will sit, naked and 
unashamed, discussing sociology on the top of Mont 
Blanc. I too in my humbler way have often wished 
that I had been born in a less grey and gloomy age. 
But there have been few periods of history fuller of 
interest and drama than the past fifty years, and 
therefore few periods so conducive to the production 
of “copy.” No generation has invented so many 
new and strange devices, though, so far as it is possible 
to judge, none of them seem to have added much to 
my own happiness. I am quite certain that I should 
find the world equally pleasant and interesting with- 
out a telephone, without a motor-car and without 
wireless telegraphy, and I should find life far more 
endurable without a gramophone. But even the 
scientist cannot rob life of all its joy. - 

Man obstinately persists in being interesting and 
infinitely and ceaselessly attractive. I imagine that 
my experience is that of most ordinary persons. 
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Looking back over the years I am amazed to recall the 
almost infinite kindness that has been given to me, 
the almost divine toleration of my eccentricities, the 
absolute conspiracy of good-will. It is an absolute 
fact that I have actively liked most of the people whom 
I have known, and—what is far more remarkable— 
that I have evidence that most of them have liked me. 
It is good to like and be liked, better perhaps than to 
love and to be loved overmuch. If it were possible 
(as it most assuredly is not) to be the master of one’s 
fate, as Henley truculently claimed that he was, then 
the wise man would determine to like almost everybody 
and to love hardly anybody. Friendship implies give 
and take; love means’ surrender. Only the saints 
can persist in love, because only the saints have sufficient 
possessions to continue surrendering. 

Consciousness of the good-will of the world that 
finds its expression in the chaffing good-humour of the 
taxi-driver as well as in the patience of one’s sub- 
ordinates has grown with me with the years, and if 
there is one fact in my life that really seems to me 
worth recording, it is that what I had begun to fear 
were the mere illusions of youth have been restored 
to me by the experience of years that have not been 
without their very full share of anxiety and sometimes 
of bitter trouble. It is impossible to judge the world 
outside our individual experience. We all test for our- 
selves, judge for ourselves, estimate for ourselves, and 
for my part I can quite honestly say that I do not 
understand the disillusion that is said commonly to 
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accompany middle age. It would not be in the least 
true to say that this implies a clinging to sentimental 
unrealities. I do not think that I have the smallest 
inclination to regard my geese as swans. I merely 
find them very pleasant geese. Disillusionment can 
only come after the hugging of illusions. It is merely 
silly to persuade oneself that an ugly woman is beauti- 
ful, but, on the other hand, it is equally silly not to 
be aware of the fact that an ugly woman may be 
extremely fascinating. So it happens that in writing 
a book of memories, which in effect has meant for me 
little more than collecting the tit-bits from the scrap- 
books of my life, I have not been compelled to constant 
selection in order that I might record only the pleasant 
and amusing. It has never seemed to me worth while 
wasting paste or scrap-books on the unpleasant. I 
suppose that I have known many nasty people, but I 
have forgotten all about nearly all of them. I dislike 
types, but I never find it easy to dislike an individual. 
I have, for example, an equal aversion to Puritans and 
drunkards, as classes. But there are stern Puritans 
among my dearest friends and I know many a lovable 
drunkard. The truth, of course, is that each one of 
us is Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and it is a matter of 
choice as to which our friends prefer to know. There 
is never any real necessity to meet Mr. Hyde if you 
carefully cultivate Dr. Jekyll. The inevitable result 
of the discovery that men of all kinds are really pleasant 
and attractive is the strengthening of the conviction 
of the essential brotherhood of man which is the basis 
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of the Christian religion. And with this comes the 
ever-increasing desire to do the little that is in one’s 
power, not only to increase the happiness of the few 
people with whom one is in constant contact, but to 
hasten some rearrangement of the social order that will 
protect the great mass of one’s pleasant brothers and 
sisters from insistent anxiety and the degrading material 
conditions that deprive them of their share of the joys 
of this world. ‘That is my mood, the mood in which 
I do my work, the mood which enables me to accept 
life’s little ironies with a measure of patient amusement. 

It will be known to most of my readers and to all 
my reviewers that I am an Anglo-Catholic, a person 
suspect in many serious circles. I have grown familiar 
with the discovery of evidence of subtle sacerdotal 
suggestions in the most guileless of my writings. And 
I greatly fear that the publication of a book of appar- 
ently studied good-humour may be denounced as a 
Jesuitical plot designed to represent Anglo-Catholics 
as pleasant and good-tempered persons whom the 
wise man should carefully cultivate. As a matter of 
fact, they are ! 


CHAPTER II 
TO MY MASTERS MY THANKS 


I am inclined to think that the most remarkable thing 
in my life has been the fact that with one exception 
all the men who have employed me have been uniformly 
kind and helpful and sympathetic. This is unques- 
tionably a great tribute to their virtue. 

During my comparatively short time on the staff 
of the Daily Mail, Lord Northcliffe was still plain Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth. I was never very closely asso- 
ciated with him, but in those early days he knew every 
member of his staff, and I had many talks with him. 
He was an extraordinarily fascinating person, jerkily 
full of life, and I have often regretted that my con- 
nection with him was very brief and that I did not 
know him in his later and more interesting years. I 
was entirely inexperienced when I went to Carmelite 
House. I started one August at a salary of four pounds 
a week, and at the beginning of the next year I was 
earning twelve. This was by no means an uncommon 
experience, and it explains why, whatever others may 
say of him, the name of Alfred Harmsworth, Lord 
Northcliffe, is held in veneration by the National 
Union of Journalists. It is within the truth to say that 
between the years of the founding of the Daily Mail 
and the Great War, Fleet Street salaries, thanks largely 


II 
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to Lord Northcliffe, must have increased by at least 
fifty per cent. It is true, on the other hand, that 
the security of tenure characteristic of the old-time 
newspaper office had to some extent disappeared. In 
papers like the Standard a man once engaged on the 
staff was sure of his job until his death unless he was 
guilty of some really disgraceful act. On the day 
when Arthur Pearson first brought out the Evening 
Standard in its present form, a considerable part of the ~ 
staff of the Daily Express was commandeered to hurry 
the paper through, and the invasion of a staid office 
by youthful journalists of the very new variety pro- 
duced something like consternation. Ralph Blumen- 
feld is fond of telling a story of rushing into the sub- 
editor’s room with a proof which he wanted altered 
quickly, and handing it to an old gentleman with a 
long white beard who sat on a tall stool. The ancient 
sub-editor polished his glasses, read the proof through 
very slowly, and gravely said, ‘“‘ Yes, I understand 
what you want.’ He then took off his carpet slippers, 
put on his boots and went to his home at Hornsey to 
do the job. It is said too that when one of his staff 
wanted to see the editor of the Standard he had to write 
a letter asking for an appointment, and was given a 
precise hour on Wednesday week at which the great 
man might be seen. The modern editor is always 
accessible. The modern journalist is comparatively 
well paid, and security of tenure is now far greater than 
it was at the beginning of the Harmsworth period. I 
recall E. V. Lucas’s joke of a shoot for sub-editors— 
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one mistake, and down you went into the street. 
Fortunately for us the supply was not limitless, and it 
is interesting to remember that a number of men have 
been with the Daily Mail almost from the beginning, 
among them, Thomas Marlowe, the editor, and H. W. 
Wilson, the leader-writer. 

I am not certain that Lord Northcliffe has been 
quite accurately placed although many shrewd things 
have been said about him. He obviously cared very 
little for money, and he had none of the unpleasant 
tastes that generally belong to the man who has made 
his own fortune. Certainly he loved power. He was 
irritated by incompetence and unchecked by any sort 
of respect for tradition. He was clear-sighted, but 
narrow-visioned. He was sympathetic with misfortune 
and apparently eager to serve his country and his 
generation without quite knowing how to do it. I 
remember—and it seems to suggest a little-suspected 
side of his character—that he had the greatest respect 
for Father Dolling, one of the most devoted of English 
slum priests. 

I was at school with Harold Harmsworth, now Lord 
Rothermere, and Cecil Harmsworth, who was par- 
ticularly kind to me on more than one occasion in my 
early journalistic days. When I went to the Mail, 
Harold Harmsworth was his elder brother’s business 
partner, and the editorial staff had little to do with 
him. I think our general view of him then was that, 
like Dr. Temple, he was a beast, but a just beast. 
Anyhow on one sad occasion when, through want of 
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experience, I was partly responsible for a somewhat | 
costly blunder, it was to Harold Harmsworth that [ 
owed the fact that I was treated with very merciful — 
justice. My friend, Lincoln Springfield, has already 
written faithfully of Kennedy Jones, the third member 
of the Mail triumvirate, in his entertaining book of 
reminiscences. My recollection of Kennedy Jones is 
that he must have been a somewhat difficult man to 
love. When I was in Carmelite House he had not 
got over the astonishment of his swift metamorphosis 
from a reporter into a wealthy newspaper proprietor. 
His office was on the top floor, and there was a story 
that on his arrival every morning he carefully went 
through the Stock Exchange lists to see whether he 
was poorer or richer than he had been the day before. 
If he was a pound or two richer, he was comparatively 
affable; if he was ten shillings poorer, he was hard 
to-endure. Kennedy Jones was an expert newspaper 
man and his practical knowledge was probably as 
useful in giving the Daily Mail its huge success as 
Alfred Harmsworth’s intuitive understanding of what 
the public wanted and Harold Harmsworth’s business 
genius. 

When I first met Thomas Marlowe—it would be 
cruel to him and still more cruel to me to say how 
long ago—he was a democrat. We were all democrats 
in those days—young and festive democrats. Even 
then Marlowe was impressive—solid and triumphantly 
reticent. He is a generous man, but he does not give 
himself away. I have often wondered what he really 
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thinks and what he really believes. There has prob- 
ably never been a more difficult job than Marlowe’s. 
That he has retained it for so long and, at the same 
time, has preserved the affectionate good-will of know- 
ledgeable men (his subordinates among them) is the 
proof of his quality. He does not forget old friends. 
He is charmingly ready with those services, small as 
they often may be, that are to be counted among 
life’s compensations. 

I first knew Ralph Blumenfeld in the Mail office, 
and I was very closely associated with him for many 
years in the office of the Daily Express. Blumenfeld is 
a most accomplished journalist. No man ever had a 
keener nose for news or a better idea of how to present 
it. He has a positive genius for the invention of phrases. 
The “'Tuppeny Tube” was his, among many others. 

Our friendship began when he engaged me in 1808, 
and we parted friends twenty-one years afterwards. 
In my time, two American journalists, and two only, 
have really conquered Fleet Street—Blumenfeld and 
Eddy Flynn, for years the editor of the Daily Mirror. 
Both of them are lovable men. It would be pleasant to 
believe that this is the reason for their success, and 
indeed it probably is. Flynn remains an American in 
all essentials, an American of the Middle West. But 
Blumenfeld is the most English thing that I know, 
plus royaliste que le rot. Call on him at his country house 
in Kent and it is hard to believe that he was born in 
Wisconsin. But he was. At his birth his fairy god- 
mother dowered Ralph Blumenfeld with more than 
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his share of humour. He is the most persistent “ leg- 
puller’? whom I have ever met. It bores him to be 
serious for more than a few minutes at a time, and 
often and often I have known him interrupt solemn 
conclaves with some boyish joke, to the intense annoy- 
ance of the attending pomposities. 

Journalism is generally calculated swiftly to kill 
youth and all that youth stands for, but though Blumen- 
feld has a wider journalistic experience than any man 
whom I have ever known, he remains a boy. He came 
to London first of all as correspondent of the Wew York 
Herald, and in those early days he wrote a book called 
** An Exile in England,” though he is one of those 
rare and lucky men who could never be an exile any- 
where. He was for some time the news editor of the 
Daily Mail, and from there he went to the Daily Express. 
Arthur Pearson soon realised that he had secured a 
journalist of outstanding ability and after a short time 
appointed him his managing editor, and there he is 
still. For all that is astute in the Daily Express, Blumen- 
feld is responsible. For many things for which he has 
been criticised, he has had no responsibility. 

Blumenfeld is years older than I am, but when | 
‘am with him I feel senile. At the same time, he is 
far subtler than he seems. He appears to wear his 
heart on his sleeve, but he really does nothing of the 
sort. His clubs are the Savage and the Carlton, the 
proof that he is eager to make the best of both worlds. 
He goes most often to the Carlton because it amuses 
him most, for though he is now English, the old 
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Wisconsin Adam will out. He is a good man to work 
for, a master of his craft, impatient of incompetence, 
hard on the slacker, but always appreciative and helpful. 
He is generous, sympathetic and most understanding. 
He would not give the coat off his back to his friend, 
but he would turn out his pockets for him. Inci- 
dentally, as his weekly articles in the New York weekly 
Town and Country prove, he is an uncommonly good 
writer. 

In its struggling days the Daily Express office was the 
happiest of workshops. I had the honour of writing 
the biography of Sir Arthur Pearson, and in it of pay- 
ing my humble tribute to his memory. He had many 
limitations, but he was infinitely kind-hearted, one of 
those people who could not be happy unless he was 
surrounded by happiness, and no employer can have a 
more attractive quality. C. A. P. was another man 
who was always a boy, a large-hearted, adventurous 
boy to the day of his death. 

In 1919, in Paris, during the Peace Conference, I 
first became intimate with Lord Riddell, and I joined 
the staff of Messrs. Newnes, of which he is the directing 
genius, in the late autumn of that year. Lord Riddell 
is a most bewildering and fascinating person; a man 
of infinite surprises and strange contradictions. I have 
never known anyone with such insistent curiosity or 
with such wide interests. I saw or heard from Lord 
Riddell almost every day for nearly five years, and 
from him, too, I received nothing but the most appre- 


ciative kindness. 
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Lord Riddell is a solicitor. At one time he had a 
large practice, but he abandoned law for newspapers. 
Nevertheless, in manner and appearance he is still the 
family solicitor to the life—urbane, keen, with an 
infinite capacity for not answering questions. In his 
manner of life he is an ascetic. He is a teetotaler 
without fanaticism or the yearning to proselytise. He 
smokes a few cigarettes a day and cares only for the 
simplest food, and very little of that. Few rich men 
have fewer wants. 

Like most men, he is a mass of contradictions. He is 
masterful and at the same time extraordinarily con- 
siderate; quite sure of his own judgment and yet open 
to persuasion. Despite his intimate association with 
governing persons, he has kept himself entirely outside 
party politics. Yet he has extremely definite opinions 
on national and international questions, opinions which 
are generally entirely different from those of his most 
conspicuous friends. 

He is a man of most amazing industry. Work, 
indeed, is his amusement, and he will take infinite 
trouble himself to do things which men in his position 
generally pay others to do for them. 

Lord Riddell’s most notable quality is his limitless 
interest in life. Few things give him such keen pleasure 
as meeting experts. The subject on which they have 
outstanding authority does not matter, so long as it is 
something that concerns everyday life and the workaday 
world. He has a genius for listening. One day it will 
be to a biologist, the next day to a mechanical engineer, 
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the day after to an economist, and the day after that 
to some industrial magnate. 

From each of these men Lord Riddell will get some 
new facts or some addition to his knowledge which 
will thrill him and induce him at once to a more 
thorough study of the particular subject. Always he 
seizes on the eminently practical side of every new 
discovery and every fresh scientific development. To 
the average man whose interests are limited, Lord 
Riddell’s catholicity of interest is a subject of ceaseless 
astonishment. 

His limitation is an obsession with facts. Imaginative 
writing interests him very little, though he certainly 
feels the beauty of some of the poets. Fiction frankly 
bores him, and, if truth be told, he is inclined to think 
that the novelist is of very small importance in the 
social order. He does not care for the theatre. He 
does not play cards, and I am quite sure that if ever he 
goes to an evening party he is utterly bored. 

It is not possible for a man who has been a successful 
solicitor and has become a great newspaper magnate 
to have many illusions about his fellow-men, but though 
Lord Riddell’s judgments are generally more accurate 
than complimentary, he invariably emphasises the good 
points of his acquaintance, and more particularly of 
the men with whom he is associated. Indeed, it would 
be hard to find another man with so large and varied 
a list of subordinates who is more consistently appre- 
Ciative of zealous service and good work. 

The modern newspaper has much to answer for and 
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I am by no means unaware of the mischief wrought by 
its irresponsibility and its dependence on sensationalism. 
It may, however, be suggested that every nation has 
the newspaper that it deserves. The old-time journal 
had a small circulation of readers who demanded to be 
informed and instructed and not be to be thrilled and 
alarmed. Now that they can have no commercial success 
without a gigantic circulation, it is clear that news- 
papers generally will not return to the responsibility 
of a sober age until newspaper readers are better 
educated. A stunt press is only tolerable to the mentally 
stunted. 

Though the popular paper may be quite properly 
criticised from many points of view, a great deal of 
nonsense is written about it, most often by men jaundiced 
by the fact that they have failed to sell their wares to 
its editors. It is often said, for example, that the 
criticism of plays and music is written to order; that 
the critic damns and praises according to the pre- 
dilections of his proprietor. But, so far as my experience 
goes, this is entirely untrue. I wrote about books and 
plays in the Daily Mail and the Daily Express for twenty 
years, and never once was I given editorial or pro- 
prietorial directions as to what I was to say. It is true 
that sometimes what I wrote was not printed, but I 
realised that a proper respect for the libel laws was 
sometimes the reason for that. Even on national and 
international questions the individual journalist is often 
given a very wide margin of discretion. While I was 
in Paris during the Peace Conference I worked entirely 
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without hampering instructions. As the man on the 
spot I was trusted to judge for myself, and, with one 
exception that was eminently justifiable, all that I sent 
was printed, sometimes, | am bound to say, to the 
astonishment of my colleagues. I think this is a fact 
that may be worth recording. Moreover, some of the 
offences for which the popular newspapers have been 
widely, and apparently reasonably, denounced have 
been, as all practical journalists know, honest blunders, 
the London editors being misled by mistakes (again 
made in good faith) by correspondents in far-away places. 

Publishers have been among the most considerate of 
my masters. I fear that none of them is appreciably 
richer because of my work, but to all of them with whom 
I have had dealings I am indebted for encouragement 
and understanding. 

The reason why drama languishes here in England 
while the art of fiction continually develops is due, 
at least to some extent, to the immense mental and 
spiritual difference between the men who control the 
theatres and the men who publish books. It must, of 
course, be admitted that it is a much more costly 
business to produce a play than to print a novel, but 
it is none the less a striking and suggestive fact that 
while the majority of publishers have an understanding 
enthusiasm for letters, theatres are increasingly in the 
hands of men uncultured and often indeed absolutely 
illiterate, to whom they are nothing but commercial 
speculations. ‘There is not a publishing house of repute 
in Great Britain that does not every year issue a certain 
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number of books because they seem to have literary 
value and despite the very small chance that they will 
prove financial successes. It is, of course, true that a 
tremendous amount of rubbishy fiction is printed every 
year in England. It is also true that some publishers 
deliberately adopt the policy of making up from the 
roundabouts of banality their losses on the literary 
swings. That is an entirely defensible commercial 
policy, and its rather curious result is that, in a way, 
the writer of saccharine “ best-sellers’? becomes the 
Mecenas of the twentieth-century poet. Anyhow I 
think there can be no sort of doubt that while many 
books not worth printing are to be found in shops 
and on bookstalls, no book of any sort of value remains 
unpublished for very long. Most publishers are ready 
to experiment. Most publishers are eager to find new 
talent. Of course, in an age when everybody writes, 
a considerable number of manuscripts suffer rejection, 
but for that there need be no regrets. It is also true 
that poor books written by men with established repu- 
tations will be accepted when they would certainly 
have been rejected if an unknown name were written 
on them. But that is inevitable and does not affect 
my contention that the good and the promising are 
certain to be welcomed. I have no doubt that the 
circumstances of the theatre cause many good plays to 
be unacted, I am perfectly certain that hardly any good 
novels go unprinted. 


CHAPTER III 
A PAGE OR TWO ABOUT MY FAMILY 


THE history of distinguished families is quite properly 
written and generally read because the members of 
‘such families have been intimately connected with 
national affairs and have played prominent parts in 
the drama of the centuries. I have, however, always 
felt that there might be more human interest in the 
chronicles of an essentially commonplace family, and 
since my family is nothing if not commonplace, it is 
quite possible that 1 may one day attempt such a 
chronicle. 

There is drama in every mean street and sometimes 
tragedy in a suburban villa with a semi-bow-window. 
The distinguished are often distinguished by sheer 
accident, and there is no more reason why a duke should 
be interesting than there is why a dustman should be 
tiresome. Indeed, both in fiction and in fact, the duke 
has been worn very thin. As a stage figure he is 
out of date; as the subject of romance he is now a 
bore. And it is probable that the dustman will soon 
have his day. It may be that with the social changes 
that are certainly inevitable he will be in very truth a 
golden dustman, as lovable as Mr. Boffin, and clothed in 
the fine raiment predicted for men of his craft by William 


Morris in his ‘‘ News From Nowhere.” I cannot 
23 
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claim an actual dustman among my forbears, though I 
can claim a dust contractor, and the difference is only 
one of degree. 

There would be immense difficulties in the compilation 
of the records ofan undistinguished family. Their papers 
are never kept; their letters are never preserved; their 
doings are forgotten. As Henley said of dead actors : 


** As dust that drives, as straws that blow, 
Into the night go one and all.” 


So I must content myself with the immediate past of _ 


which I have personal knowledge, firmly insisting none 
the less that the Darks and the Burnses from whom I 
have sprung were quite as fascinating as the Plantagenets 
and the de Veres—and probably far more thrilling— 
even though Burke was unaware of their existence and 
at their names Debrett would have turned up his noble 
nose in scorn. 

The days of my childhood were spent in a house over- 
looking Lord’s cricket ground, with which my father 
has been intimately connected for over sixty years. 
The lease of Lord’s was sold to the Marylebone Cricket 
Club by James Henry Dark, my father’s great-uncle, in 
1864. 

The original Thomas Lord had his first ground where 
Dorset Square now stands. He opened’a second ground 
at the top of Lisson Grove in the year 1808. The 
history of the present Lord’s began in 1814. My father’s 
great-uncle’s lease began in 1835. When he sold the - 
remainder of his lease to the Marylebone Cricket Club, 


JAMES HENRY DARK. 


Proprietor of Lord’s Cricket Ground, 1835-1864. 
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the Committee passed a resolution expressing their 
appreciation of “his devotion to the interests of the 
Club and to the welfare of cricket.” 
James Henry -Dark, who left a considerable fortune, 
was a very extraordinary personage. He hated smoking, 
and being a very arrogrant old gentleman, on many 
occasions he pulled the pipe out of the mouth of a rash 
employee who dared to smoke in his master’s presence. 
He was maddened by men with long hair, refusing to 
talk business with them until they had been to a hair- 
dresser, whom he always offered to pay. He had a 
peculiar antipathy to old women, but he was not 
unaffected by the good looks of young girls. He used 
to drive himself about St. John’s Wood in an old- 
fashioned pony chaise. If an old woman was crossing 
the road, he would shout at her with menace, and, I fear, 
with picturesque adjectives. But when a young girl 
was passing, he would pull up his pony and respectfully 
raise his hat. He was good-hearted in a rather explosive 
way. On one occasion he saw a ragged, hungry- 
looking man gazing into the window of a ham-and-beef 
shop in the Edgware Road. He asked him what was 
the matter, and the man said he was very hungry. 
“You silly fool,’’ shouted James Henry, “ what’s the 
use of looking at food if you are hungry?” The man 
said that he had no money, whereupon James Henry 
took him into the shop, purchased a whole cooked ham, 
pushed it into the man’s hands and said to him, “‘ Now 
go away and eat that!’ ‘The story goes that as soon 
as my father’s great-uncle had turned his back, the man 
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took back the ham into the shop and sold it for half the 
money that James Henry had given for it. 

When I was a child, Lord’s was not the austere 
stadium that it has become in these days. What is 
now the practice ground was then a nursery, and there 
was a row of jolly chestnut trees on the side of the 
ground facing the pavilion. On Sunday nights the 
ground became a sort of open-air drinking-place for 
the neighbourhood, tables being put out in front of the 
hotel, the proprietor of which did a roaring business. 
And to my brother and me the most interesting event 
of the year was a Licensed Victuallers’ féte, which was 
always held at the end of the summer and after the 
cricket season was over. ‘The principal feature of this 
féte was a music-hall entertainment, of course in the 
open air, at which most of the stars of the day used to 
appear, and as we were permitted, with some mis- 
givings, to attend these performances, I may be said to 
have begun my theatrical experiences before I arrived 
in my teens. [I still remember the lugubrious songs of a 
comedian, well known in his time, called T. W. Barrett, 
who was always described on the programme, for some 
mysterious reason, as ‘‘ the nobleman’s son.” There 
were also two sisters, I think they were called the Sisters 
Leamar, who much attracted my youthful fancy, their 
most successful song having the refrain : 

** We are the seaside belles 
Admired and petted by all the swells.” 

St. John’s Wood was quite the most delightful quarter 

of London before it was seamed and scarred by the Great 
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Central Railway. Its trees and its gardens were a 
complete justification of its description in telegraphese 
—I fancy in the writings of George Augustus Sala— 
as ‘‘ the grove of the Evangelist.”” It had a character of 
its own. I can remember when Landseer’s house with 
its large garden stood on the south side of St. John’s 
Wood Road on an area now covered by dwellings which 
must house at least a thousand families. 

My grandfather and grandmother were first cousins. 
My grandmother’s father, John Dark, was the dust 
contractor and did almost as well out of it as Mr. Boffin, 
to whom he had some resemblance. He has his place 
in civic history from the fact that he invented the water- 
cart. He had a contract for cleaning the streets in 
Marylebone and Paddington and, after a snow-storm, 
he used to save time and money by putting the snow, 
as he said, “under Bobby Peel.” He had found a 
place under Chantrey’s statue in Hanover Square where 
snow could be dumped inexpensively. 

There were five brothers in this generation. They 
had come to London from the West Country, and there 
is a family tradition, for which there seems some evidence, 
that their father was a Norman peasant who had escaped 
to Cornwall during the revolutionary troubles. All 
these Darks died comparatively rich men, but my family 
lived up to the peasant tradition of three generations 
between clogs and clogs. The change from prosperity 
to penury was made the easier by the amazing fecundity 
of every branch of the family. When my father was a 
young man he had sixty-five first cousins, every one of 
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whom, I believe, was mentioned in James Henry’s will, 
with the result, of course, that no one inherited very 
much. Anyhow, however it happened, we were back » 
again in the clog stage before I was twenty. 

The business of making cricket bats, with which my 
family is still associated, was begun by my great-grand- 
father and carried on by my grandfather, another 
eccentric whom I somewhat impiously used as the basis 
of a character in my novel “‘ ‘The Man who would not be 
King.’ My grandfather had a mania for buying things 
that he did not want. I remember quite well, when 
I was a small child, three four-wheeled cabs drawing 
up before our house in the St. John’s Wood Road, and 
the cabmen bringing out box after box which were 
piled up in the hall, my grandfather explaining that he 
was continually annoyed by the women of the family 
complaining that they wanted pins or cotton or tape, 
and that, seeing the stock of a shop, that had gone 
bankrupt, for sale, he had bought the lot—millions of 
pins, miles of tape and innumerable buttons. I believe 
that the stock is still unexhausted. On another occasion 
my grandfather made a contract with an insistent 
tradesman to supply him with a turkey every Saturday 
for six months, and we had turkey for our Sunday 
dinner until we loathed and hated the very sight of it. 
Even now I find it somewhat difficult to approach a 
Christmas dinner in the right spirit. | 

Although my grandfather had lived the whole of his 
life in London and was by no means unsophisticated, 
he had the appearance of a very innocent farmer, and 
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this sometimes led to amusing results. When I was quite 
a small boy, I often went with him into East Anglia 
when he was buying willow trees for his bats. One 
evening we arrived back at Liverpool Street station, 
muddy and tired, and the old man took me into the 
refreshment room. While he was drinking a whisky- 
and-soda and I was wrestling with a bottle of ginger- 
beer, a suave and exceedingly well-dressed stranger got 
into conversation with my grandfather, selecting him as 
a likely subject for the confidence trick. ‘‘ It is curious,” 
he said, ‘‘ how we can always tell when another man is 
honest. I have only to look at you, sir, to know that 
you are a straightforward man. Now you are wearing 
a very old hat. My top-hat is new. I will change hats 
with you, go away, come back in five minutes, and I 
know I shall find you here still.”” The old man nodded 
assent, the hats were exchanged, and no sooner had the 
kind man gone out at one door than my grandfather 
dragged me out by the other. We took a hansom cab 
and drove home, my grandfather being immensely 
delighted with the deal. The trouble, however, was 
that the Lincoln and Bennett was about four sizes too 
small for him, and, to the horror of the family, he insisted 
on wearing it for months afterwards. 

He was a queer old man, and since he completed the 
ruin of the family fortunes, he is perhaps not held in the 
veneration which in many ways he deserved. I, 
however, loved him very dearly, and as I was his eldest 
grandchild, he had a particular affection forme. The 
old man of seventy and the child of ten spent a great 
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deal of time together. He had a queer sort of culture 
and was an omnivorous reader. He told me the stories 
of Scott’s novels and then gave them to me to read. 
He knew all the names of trees and flowers when we 
went into the country, and used to thrill me by taking 
me down in the diving-bell at the old Polytechnic. I 
remember him as one of my earliest friends. 

When I think of the old rambling house in which I 
lived in St. John’s Wood, I realise what a trememdous 
advance there has been in the wholesome and comely 
arrangement of ordinary homes. In my childhood my 
folk were comparatively well-to-do, but the influence 
of Morris had still to be felt and our rooms were cumbered 
with the unnecessary and the ugly. Every self-respect- 
ing chair inevitably had an antimacassar, and sofas 
were covered with shiny cloth from which one con- 
stantly slipped. In the drawing-room there were 
horrible little things called occasional tables, some of 
them decked with wax flowers under a glass cover. 
My grandmother had a morbid horror of draughts, 
which was really, of course, the prejudice of her age 
against fresh air. Every year on the first of October 
brown paper was carefully pasted round the windows 
in her rooms, and long red bags full of sawdust, looking 
like elongated German sausages, were placed along the 
sashes, and there they remained until the first of April. 

My mother’s grandfather, Jabez Burns, was in his 
day a well-known Baptist divine, and incidentally one 
of the originators of the teetotal movement in England. 
The teetotal agitation was carried on by his son, my 
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great-uncle, Dr. Dawson Burns, who for the greater 
part of his life was the secretary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance and was largely responsible for the foundation 
of the Temperance Hospital in the Hampstead Road. 
He was a gentle, kindly man, a considerable scholar 
who would, I think, have attained a great reputation 
as a theologian if he had not been misled by the 
Manichean heresy that sin is hidden in a pint pot. 
He is perhaps best remembered for the elaborate analysis 
of the nation’s drink bill which he sent every year to 
The Times. His father, Jabez Burns, was an irascible 
old gentleman who managed his Baptist congregation 
with a rod ofiron. In those days the stipend of dissent- 
ing ministers generally came from the pew-rents of their 
chapels. If the pew-rents were not paid, the minister’s 
income suffered. But my great-grandfather did not stand 
that sort of nonsense. On the second Sunday morn- 
ing after each quarter he used to hold up a piece of 
paper in his hand just before his sermon, and say: “I 
have on this paper the names of all my beloved Christian 
brethren who have not paid their pew-rents. I shall 
read the names aloud next Sunday.” It was never 
necessary. 

My great-grandfather once made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and followed the usual custom of bringing 
back a bottle of Jordan water with him. It happened 
soon afterwards that he was holding a chapel bazaar, 
and he put this water into several bottles and sold it at 
a considerable price. Finding the demand continued, 
so the family story goes, he hurried to fill other bottles 
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from the tap and materially added to the bazaar’s 
success. I do not vouch for the truth of this story, and 
I fear that even its repetition may be accounted to Anglo- 
Catholic prejudice against Dissenters. 

During one of his sermons my creat-grandfather 
noticed that one of his congregation was fast asleep. He 
immediately stopped and asked the man sitting next the 
sleeper to wake him up. He then said to him, “ My 
brother, if you find it impossible to keep awake sitting 
down, will you please walk up and down the aisle until 
my sermon is over.” And he was a little surprised when 
the invitation was accepted. On another Sunday 
morning he was extremely irritated by a baby crying at 
the back of the chapel. Again he stopped and asked 
the mother to stand up. He then said to her sternly, 
‘Sister, this is the house of God, not a créche.” I may 
perhaps be forgiven for pointing out the rather different 
spirit of the priest at a church like St. Augustine’s, 
Stepney, where harassed mothers are urged to bring their 
children to Mass on Sunday morning, leaving them at 
the back of the church, where they play as quietly as 
may be under the watchful eyes of a sister. 

In my very early youth, I myself was sometimes faked 
to chapel, and I have a vivid recollection of one minister 
under whom we sat whose aim it was to make the best 
of both worlds. It was his regular habit to divide his 
sermon into two parts. The first part was directed to. 
the saints in the congregation, and the second to the 
sinners. While delivering the first part, he always 
looked at the people sitting in the expensive pews on the 
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floor of the chapel, while, when he came to that part of 
his discourse intended for the sinners, he invariably 
turned to the free seats in the gallery. He wasaman with 
more fervour than education. He had a queer habit of 
repeating the same phrase, which became a source of 
delight to us. In his long extemporary prayers he 
invariably included the plea, ‘‘ May our sons flourish 
like the green bay tree, and may our daughters be 
polished after the similitude ofa palace.” I always used 
to wonder what my sister would look like if she were 
polished in that manner. 

It may be remembered that on what was their last 
tour in England, the famous Moody and Sankey made 
many converts at the Universities, among them the 
three brothers Studd, the famous cricketers, two of 
whom afterwards went as missionaries to China. I re- 
member seeing Mr. Moody when he was brought to Lord’s 
cricket ground by one of the Studds. He was a short, 
fatman withabeard. Many years afterwards I was sent 
by the newspaper for which I was working to the Albert 
Hall during the Torrey and Alexander mission. Dr. 
Torrey was also a short, fat man with a beard, and for 
the life of me I can never think of a Protestant Evan- 
gelist as being thin or beardless. 

Lord’s was our playground, and I saw so many cricket 
matches before I was in my teens that I have rarely 
seen a first-class match since I was grown up. _ I suppose 
it was an early yearning for an unsatisfactory trade that 
caused me to haunt the Press box and make friends with 


the cricket reporters. The very first journalism that I 
D 
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did, when I cannot have been more than eleven, was 
acting as deputy for one of these gentlemen and wiring 
the scores—this was long before the days of the common 
use of telephones—to his paper. Some three or four 
years later my first signed writing appeared in print. It 
was a poem called “ Life,’’ and I was paid ten shillings 
for it. I was then fifteen. For pessimistic gloom it 
could hardly be matched by any modern poet of the 
same age. It began: 


** Life is a riddle and a sorry one.” 


It was my very good fortune at the most impressionable 
age to come under the influence of a really remarkable 
schoolmaster, a man of many limitations and whose life 
was characterised by extremely bad luck, but who 
taught me how to read and gave me an interest in history 
which has been one of the chief pleasures of my life— 
I can still remember the thrill with which I read Green 
from the beginning to the end when I was about thirteen. 
My master was largely responsible for the fact that 
all through my life I have been something of a rebel— ~ 
I admit generally a very mild rebel—against the con- 
ventions and traditions of the class to which I belong. 
Like most schoolmasters, he had a habit of repeating 
himself, but many of his assertions were striking and 
suggestive, and, to a boy brought up in a highly con- 
ventional atmosphere, almost revolutionary. Two of 
them I have always remembered. One was, “St. Paul 
was a great gentleman,” the other was, “‘ Our Lord had 
an intense sense of humour.” Both are profoundly true. 
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Although I was born and have lived most of my years 
in London, I never consciously preen at being a citizen 
of no mean city, and although I am by no means un- 
aware of its many interests and its incidental beauty, it 
would cause me no sorrow to shake its dust off my shoes 
once and for all. How much luckier is the novelist 
than the journalist! Ifhe have the outstanding success 
of a Locke or an Oppenheim, he can live at Cannes. 
Even a moderate seller can spend his days in Italy. 
But the journalist is as much bound to a city and an 
office as a bank clerk. 

The one outstanding compensation for London is the 
Londoner, as Dickens knew so well, the most humorous 
and consequently the kindest of all men who dwell in 
cities. It has sometimes seemed to me that the extra- 
ordinary sense of humour characteristic of the Londoner, 
which enables him to see the fun in every conceivable 
human situation, is partially responsible for the con- 
tinuance of slums and other abominations. Imagine 
the dirt and the squalor of the Kenwigs’s crowded 
rooms, and then remember that Dickens, who knew all 
about the Kenwigs, shows how immensely interesting 
and amusing they found life. The proof, if proof were 
needed, of the thoroughness with which Dickens under- 
stood the Londoner is to be found in the determination 
of the inhabitants of a certain district in Limehouse not 
to be ejected from insanitary dwellings by any sanitary 
inspector. 

Mechanical progress has, I suppose, to some extent 
destroyed the humour of the London streets, since the 
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hansom cabmen and the drivers of the old horse omnibus 
were the lineal descendants of the Wellers and the 
masters of Cockney humour. ‘The driver of a motor- 
bus has no time to be funny. Collisions would be the 
inevitable result of a tendency to crack jokes. Still 
Sam Weller is immortal, and he is sometimes to be found 
driving a taxi-cab. “‘ Is your’and too dirty to ’old out? ’ 
I heard one driver say to another who had turned the 
corner without the usual signal. Both the spread of 
education and the continuance of humour were shown 
by another taxi-man who had driven me to my office on ~ 
a particularly beastly morning, and who, on receiving 
his fare, murmured with a sad shake of his head, 
‘England, my England.” But the jokes are not so 
frequent, and those that belonged to the horse age are 
good to recall. 

I call to mind a red-faced driver of an omnibus trying 
vainly to pass a large family coach one afternoon in 
Bond Street. At last he flicked the coach irreverently 
with his whip and said to the coachman, “ ’Urry up 
George, ’urry up! You know she’s only at ome from 
four to six.” One morning in the long ago a private 
carriage was being driven down the Strand by an 
obvious country coachman. Just before reaching 
Wellington Street a busman, with the cleverness of his 
tribe, contrived to get in front, and as he passed, looking 
over his shoulder, asked, ‘‘’Ow do you like London? ”’ 
And a third memory—striking and picturesque language 
addressed by a busman to the driver of a four-wheeled 
cab which was being described as a well-adjectived 
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rabbit hutch—a white-haired clergyman putting his 
head out of the window to remonstrate, only to be met 
with the good-humoured salutation, ‘‘ Hallo, Bunny ! ” 

Tony Weller could be seen every day in the London 
streets until the last horse bus disappeared. I re- 
member an old man called Smith who drove an 
omnibus from Kilburn to Victoria, and who was so 
old and so fat that when he had once climbed up to his 
seat and strapped himself on, he had to remain there 
until the end of the day’s work. And then there were 
the wonderful dandy cabmen, known in the streets as 
“ Apple-pie George’? and “Tommy the Tof.’”? Now 
they drive taxis and are covered with petrol! Progress 
is indeed often bought at a heavy enough price. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHEN I WAS TWENTY-ONE 


Ir was in Paris in the early ’nineties, and while I was 
still in my teens, that I learned to be a Socialist. Most 
intelligent young men were Socialists in the early 
‘nineties. Not a few intelligent young men, I under- 
stand, are Socialists in these, to me, far duller days. 
Anyhow, I came home with long hair and a red tie, and 
a determination, if necessary, to perish heroically on 
the barricades in Whitehall. My intelligence was 
quickened and my Socialistic enthusiasm increased by 
association with Harry Roberts, now a well-known 
medical practitioner. All sorts of queer people used 
to meet at his rooms in Kilburn, and we particularly 
affected the society of Russian revolutionists, most of 
whom were interesting, and few of whom were clean. 
Night after night we sat listening to long discussions as 
to the best way to destroy Czardom and to turn Russia 
into a Socialist Republic, not after the fashion of Lenin, 
but as dreamed of by such idealists as Prince Kropotkin. 
After a while Roberts and I decided that our Russian 
friends talked so much that they would never do any- 
thing, and we carefully considered whether it was not 
our duty to go ourselves to Petrograd and assassinate 
the Czar. 


Of course we joined the Fabian Society and regularly. 
38 
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attended its meetings in Clifford’s Inn and Essex Hall. 
I think I found Mr. Sidney Webb’s careful exposition 
of economic theory a little dull, but I was immensely 
thrilled by Mr. Bernard Shaw, as, indeed, I have been 
ever since. In those days Mr. Shaw was the Socialist 
wag. He had only to stand up and say “‘ Mr. Chairman,”’ 
for the Bedford Park revolutionists to rock with laughter 
and joy in anticipation of the good things coming. 

The Fabian Society consisted of evolutionary Socialists. 
In my time they were opposed to an independent Labour 
or Socialist Party, and were eager to permeate Liberal- 
ism with Socialistic doctrines. Mr. Shaw had nothing 
but scorn for talk of revolution. In one of his speeches 
he drew a delightful picture of a well-known and 
somewhat portly middle-class Socialist armed with a 
pike and leading the revolutionists down the Edgware 
Road. “I fear,’’ said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ that when he catches 
sight of the machine-guns at the Marble Arch he will 
throw his pike down the nearest area and retire to his 
not uncomfortable residence in South Kensington.” 

When I first knew him, Mr. Shaw was a musical critic. 
His novels had been published, but he had still to begin 
his great career as a dramatist. I saw the performance 
of his first play, “‘ Widowers’ Houses,” notable among 
other things for the fact that it gave the late James 
Welch his first London part. 

When Mr. Shaw was the dramatic critic of the. 
Saturday Review, someone remonstrated with him for the 
caustic criticism he passed on players and playwrights. 
“My dear chap,” said Shaw, “if you only knew the 
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things I think and don’t write!” There is a rather 
nice story told of Mr. Shaw when he was living in 
Fitzroy Square and was writing about music in the 
Star. One morning an Italian organ-grinder was 
performing outside his house. The man touched his 
hat when Mr. Shaw went out, but the critic merely said, 
** Press,’ and walked on. 

Mr. James Glover tells another capital story of Mr. 
Shaw and the late Augustus Harris, who, in his usual 
lordly manner, had barred Mr. Shaw from the Opera 
on account of the criticisms he had written of some of the 
performances. At the beginning of the next season 
Mr. Glover persuaded Harris once more to send Mr. 
Shaw the usual Press invitation, and he took occasion to 
introduce the two men to each other. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Shaw,” said Harris, “‘ whatever else you may say about 
my productions you must admit that this year my 
orchestra is excellent.’’ ‘“‘ You are quite right,” said 
Shaw, “they are certainly playing much better this 
evening than when I last heard them on the boat going 
to Hampton Court.” 

In reply to a request from me for some information 
about a play of his which was shortly to be produced, 
Mr. Shaw wrote : “ ‘The shortest way is to draft the par, 
_ which you can cook up as you please. All I bargain for 
is that you are to give the information on your own 
responsibility, and not say, ‘We have received the 
following characteristic communication from Mr. G.B.S., 
etc: etc, 

The story has often been told, but I shall always 
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remember with joy that I was present at the old Avenue 
Theatre on the first night of “Arms and the Man,” 
when at the end of the play Mr. Shaw, in his usual 
yellow Jaeger suit, came before the curtain to make a 
long speech to the audience. ‘The cheering was broken 
by one loud booing voice from the gallery. ‘Iam glad to 
find,” said Mr. Shaw, “ that there is one person here with 
sufficient intelligence to share my opinion of this play.” 
In the early *nineties, in addition to Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Shaw, Lord Olivier, and Mr. Graham Wallas, the Fabian 
Society leaders included Mrs. Annie Besant, that brilliant 
journalist the late Hubert Bland, who always wore a 
monocle and was most fashionably attired, his wife, Miss E. 
Nesbit, the author of so many charming children’s stories, 
Robert Dell, now a well-known and sometimes truculent 
foreign correspondent, and the Rev. Stewart Headlam. 
Sidney Webb was the real controller of the society. 
At its meetings Mr. Shaw obtained by far the greater 
measure of the cheers and laughter, but it was Mr. 
Webb who pulled the strings on committee. He was in 
those days short and dark, with the beard that he still 
wears, quiet-voiced, logical, with a head crammed full 
of facts and statistics. In appearance he was a typical 
member of the Civil Service, to which he then belonged. 
It is only in his later life that Mr. Webb has had 
Parliamentary ambitions, and, although he was for some 
time a member of the London County Council, it has 
generally been his ambition to hide modestly behind the 
scenes, inducing politicians of all parties to dance to 
the Socialistic tunes that he has piped. The Webb 
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** permeation” was not applied solely to the Liberal 
Party, for at least one piece of legislation carried by 
a modern Tory Government was largely devised in 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s house in Grosvenor Road. 

Sidney Webb is an orderly little man with an orderly 
mind, and, if he has his way, this will be a very orderly 
world. He has no patience with folly, and I do not 
think much belief in enthusiam. His quarrel with the 
present condition of society is much more that it is 
wasteful and silly than that it is wicked and cruel. 

It would be extremely interesting to know what Mr. 
Webb is thinking while he sits on the front Opposition 
Bench in the House of Commons, doubtless armed with 
sheaves of official papers, and listens to Mr. Jack 
Jones’s humorous, very human, but rather disorderly 
interruptions. Thirty years ago we regarded Mr. 
Webb with something approaching awe. 

The Fabian Society was a highly respectable body. 
We talked revolution in chaste drawing-rooms, just 
escaping, thanks to William Morris, from the thraldom 
of the wax flower. Maiden ladies of unimpeachable 
reputation were conspiciuous among its members, all 
of them determined to live their own lives, and some of 
them succeeding in doing so by writing sentimental 
fiction. When I recall the Fabian Society and its meet- 
ings, I always think of G. K. Chesterton’s lines : 


** But Higgins is a heathen, 
And to lecture-rooms is forced, 
Where his aunts who are not married 
Demand to be divorced.”’ 
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Among the oddest people whom I met at this period 
of my life was a schoolmaster, a very pleasant fellow who 
was always acting some part or the other and who 
became a different individual every week. At one time 
he was Carlyle. He then abruptly addressed his wife 
as “Woman.” Shortly afterwards he became Richard 
Jefferies, and in this stage, if we were walking across a 
dreary suburban field, he would suddenly throw himself 
down on his stomach and carefully examine a blade of 
grass under a microscope which he carried in his pocket. 

There was another quaint little earnest man with a 
very deep voice who continually interrupted the speakers, 
and I recall one occasion in particular when a charac- 
teristic speech from Mr. Bernard Shaw was continually 
disturbed by admonitions, “‘ Be fair, Shaw, be fair,” 
from the back of the hall. 

I remember once taking the chair for Mr. Headlam 
at a lecture on Christian Socialism. At the conclusion, 
a solemn man rose in the hall and said, *‘ Will comrade 
Headlam kindly define God?” “ Certainly,’ was the 
reply, “if my friend will kindly define man.” Mr. 
Headlam was the presiding genius of the Church and 
Stage Guild, and he used to give parties at his house in 
Bloomsbury, at which the men were for the most part 
artists or writers of one sort and another, and most of 
the ladies belonged to the ballet. At one of these parties 
I was gossiping in a downstairs room with the late 
Lionel Johnson, a writer of genius, with a very bitter 
tongue, when a tall, handsome young woman and a 
long-haired, decadent poet sat down together outside 
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the door to rest after dancing. ‘‘ Look at So-and-so,”’ 
said Johnson. ‘“‘ He is talking to that unfortunate young 
woman about the weather; but when he gets back to 
the Temple he will write a poem about the conversation, 
and the poem will be perfectly lurid with vice.” 

Few men have ever been so utterly independent as 
Mr. Headlam, and few men have ever stated their 
opinions with such courage. ‘There is a story that he 
once attended a meeting held to discuss the proper 
keeping of the Sabbath during a certain Church Con- 
gress, and that he astounded the audience by bluntly 
declaring that “the one thing necessary to make 
England a truly Christian country was the Continental 
Sunday.” 

Mr. Headlam was one of the leaders of the Christian 
Socialists, with many of whom I was on terms of ~ 
personal friendship. I remember once a_hard-up 
comrade calling on Dr. Percy Dearmer, who was then 
a curate in Paddington, to ask him if he could give him 
an overcoat. Dearmer turned out a perfectly good 
garment and gave it to his friend, who came back in 
about five minutes and asked for another. He said that 
he had met a man outside who wanted a coat even worse 
than he did, and that he had given him the first one. 

It was Stewart Headlam who introduced me to Fr. 
Charles Marson, the wittiest priest whom I ever knew. 
A friend of mine called one evening to see Charles . 
Marson when he was a curate at St. Mary’s, Somers 
Town. He discovered his lodgings with some difficulty, 
and found with him a bullet-headed individual sitting 
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uncomfortably on the edge of his chair. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce, you, my dear fellow, said Charles Marson, 
“to my friend Bill Bloggins. Bill is a burglar,’’ he went 
on, affectionately patting the man on the shoulder. 
“I don’t think he can be a very good burglar, because 
he always seems to be caught, but he is a dear good 
fellow.” 

I saw a good deal in after years of Charles Marson 
when he had a small Somersetshire living, wasting his 
great talents in a tiny village. On one occasion he 
attended a Diocesan Conference at Wells which was 
addressed by Dr. Warre, then the Provost of Eton. 
During the course of his speech, Dr. Warre said that 
the need of the Church of England was that its priests 
should be gentlemen, and from that point of view it was 
lamentable, that the modern Eton man should prefer 
to be a soldier rather than a clergyman. Fr. Marson 
took part in the subsequent discussion. “I entirely . 
disagree with the Rev. Provost,” he said. ‘‘ What the 
Church of England wants are not gentlemen, but 
inspired cads like the Apostles. And seeing how 
many battles have been lost on the playing-fields of 
Eton, to me it is a matter of congratulation that the 
modern Eton man prefers the army of the King to the 
army of the Lord.” 

Charles Marson had no preferment. He was always 
il and continually troubled with money worries, but 
in many respects he was a great man and no one who 
knew him well could fail to love him. He died when he 
was comparatively young, and I think I have never 
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known a man who is so constantly and acutely remem- 
bered by his friends. He was the author of several 
books, the best of which, ““ Huppim and Muppim,”’ is 
still found in the library of most Anglo-Catholic priests. 
In it Marson gibes, with a good-humour which is some- 
times not without its bitterness, at that kind of religion 
which has re-written the commands of Scripture so that 
Suffer little children to come unto Me” becomes 
‘* Suffer little children to come unto Mattins.” 

It was in my Fabian days that I first met Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who, after being for some time private 
secretary to a Liberal M.P., had become a journalist 
and, among other things, wrote leaders in a now defunct 
evening paper. Mr. Macdonald lived in a block of 
workmen’s dwellings in the Gray’s Inn Road, where I. 
often saw him and had many long talks with him. He 
and I and three other men, whose names I have for- 
gotten, formed a society that we called Quo Vadimus, 
and we met once a month or so for serious and solemn 
discussion. 

Among the members of the Fabian Society in my day 
was a famous musical critic, characterised by a capacity 
for sarcasm. A lady member advertised in the Fabian 
News that her flat was to let, and this comrade promptly 
wrote to the paper to ask whether she was referring to her 
husband or her residence. 

During two or three years (my youth must be my 
excuse) I made a great many speeches at Socialist 
meetings all over the country, and I still possess (it is 
an interesting relic of the days that are no more) an 
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invitation from a newly-formed Labour Party in the 
north of England to be their Parliamentary candidate. 
I was unable to accept as I was not then twenty-one. 
My disappointment was considerably mitigated by the 
fact that the candidate afterwards selected polled thirty- 
two votes as against some thousands recorded for the 
Liberal and the Conservative. 

These were happy, irresponsible years, and I was 
brought into contact with all kinds of men and was 
saved once and for all from that narrowness of view and 
sympathy that is often characteristic of the English 
lower middle class to which I belong. 

In addition to the Fabian leaders I saw a good deal 
of Keir Hardie, a most fascinating personality; of Ben 
Tillett, who has always appeared to me as a most 
humorous adventurer, and whose friendship I have been 
lucky enough to retain through the many changes of 
my life; of Tom Mann when he was a rather cautious 
Trade Unionist; and of many others of the older 
Labour leaders. ‘The rank and file with whom I came 
into contact were simple idealists to whom Socialism 
was something of a religion, and who spent all their 
scanty leisure and a good deal of their generally small 
incomes on behalf of the cause. ‘They were the 
pioneers of the Labour Party which has already formed 
one Government, and will assuredly, one of these days 
gain much more substantial and permanent power. 

My Socialism was not all serious and solemn. It was 
not without its cakes and ale. I was a member ofa club 
called the Democratic Club that had its premises in a 
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basement in Chancery Lane, and which was regularly 
attended by men who have since become Cabinet 
Ministers and editors of important daily newspapers. 
No one ever dreamt of paying a subscription, and the 
landlord, in despair of ever receiving any rent, at last 
put a man in possession. The Committee arranged 
that this gentleman should take the chair at the final 
House Dinner, which was, I fear, something of a riotous 
affair. The Chairman had a great deal too much to 
drink and insisted on singing a most long and lugu- 
brious ballad, threatening to punch the heads of any 
persons who interrupted. This club was afterwards 
re-started in some rooms in Essex Street. The secretary 
was a very mild gentleman who advocated a fruitarian 
diet as vehemently as he demanded the nationalisation 
of rent and interest. The cook was a fiery-tempered 
Italian, and one afternoon chased the fruitarian round 
the club rooms with a carving-knife, threatening all 
sorts of awful things. 

Earning a living was almost the last thing in my mind 
at this time of my life. I had for a few months studied 
singing at the Royal Academy, but I never had any real 
musical ability. I had some thought of the stage and, 
as a matter of fact, I had one or two theatrical engage- 
ments. I must have been an extremely bad actor, and 
it was unkind of my friend, Hannen Swaffer, recently 
to recall the fact that might well be forgotten, that I 
played a small part in the first English production of 
Ibsen’s ** The Wild Duck,” at the Royalty Theatre. 
Laurence Irving was in the cast, and this was my first 
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meeting with a man of great ability, splendid inde- 
pendence and outstanding charm, whose friendship was 
mine until his tragic death. While I was trying to act 
and to sing, I was always itching for journalism. In my 
perplexity I consulted Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw wrote to 
me the following wise letter : 


** DEAR DarK, 

Don’t, if you value your life and soul, make your- 
self dependent on music until you feel some ground 
under your feet. You can’t do anything with 
journalism unless you give up your whole time to it; 
and in fact there is no profession in the world that can 

_be made use of nowadays in London merely to tide 
a man over six or eight months, which in your case 
will mean more likely six or eight years. If you are 
going to take up the profession of singer, go on the 
stage; your ability, I should imagine, is dramatic 
rather than purely lyrical. Before you throw over 
your present means of livelihood, try to get a berth in 
D’Oyly Carte’s chorus, and be very careful, if you 
succeed, that you don’t shout your voice away. With 
a place at the Savoy, which is a permanently open 
house, you could keep yourself going whilst you studied 
and made acquaintances and got the hang of your 
business. Of course if you can turn an occasional 
penny by journalism, all the better; but if you make 
youself dependent on it wholly, it will prevent you 
from following up your music and probably starve 


you into the bargain. With your brains you will 
E 
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succeed on the stage if you take it seriously and work 
hard, and never fail or resign or ‘ fluff’ or lose 
your temper or drink or borrow half-sovereigns or 
lend them. ‘The profession is overstocked with 
loafers and half-hearted saunterers; but a safe, 
steady, clever man is never at a discount when his 
qualities are once known. Start battering at the 
stage door right away, and think of nothing but your 
profession for the next ten years. That is the only 
way to make a real success of it. 
**G. BERNARD SHAW.” 


As a matter of fact, it was at the door of a news 
editor’s room in Fleet Street that I actually battered. 

There can be few of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s acquaint- 
ances who have not had pleasant experience of his 
kindness and sympathetic consideration. He has 
certainly given me, who am the merest acquaintance, 
more than one good memory. Only a short time ago 
he took the trouble to pay me a personal call in reply to 
a letter to which a few words on a post card would 
have seemed to many men an adequate answer. ‘This 
was a small thing, but in its way it is illustrative of the 
character of a writer with an international fame un- 
rivalled among his British contemporaries. George 
Bernard Shaw is a great man, and he is great enough 
to find time for little kindnesses. Shaw, who used to 
condole with Gilbert on this subject, denies all the 
stories which represent him as saying ill-natured things. 
He says such stories are always invented by the alleged 
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victims, just as Tree invented the description of his 
Hamlet as “funny without being vulgar” and attri- 
buted it to the innocent Gilbert. 

Mr. Archer declared that W. S. Gilbert “‘ restored the 
literary self-respect of the English stage.” It may be 
said of Mr. Shaw that he brought back intellect to the 
playhouse. I have pointed out elsewhere the resem- 
blances between Mr. Shaw and Gilbert. ‘The policemen 
in the “ Pirates of Penzance,” for instance, are closely 
allied to the strutting hero of “‘Arms and the Man,” 
and Lady Cecily Waynflete in “‘ Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion”? might sing with Yum-Yum in “ The 
Mikado” : 

** Ah, pray, make no mistake, 
We are not shy! 
We're very wide awake, 
The Moon and I.” 

Mr. Shaw, indeed, makes the most of his characters 
live in a Gilbertian palace of truth. “ He has ”—I 
quote Mr. Arthur Waugh—“ grafted the sunny humour 
of Gilbert upon the purposeful earnestness of Ibsen.” 
He hates pose and humbug and sentimentality, he is 
always exposing the reality behind the superficial 
appearance. He is a master of stagecraft, in this the 
equal both of Ibsen and Gilbert. He writes unequally 
but often very beautifully. He has always known, he 
protests, that “ civilisation needs a religion as a matter 
of life or death.” And this knowledge separates him 
from his master, Ibsen. 


CHAPTER V 
FLEET STREET IN MY YOUTH 


It was by way of the theatre that I first reached 
Fleet Street. I entered the newspaper office through 
the stage door. My mother’s family has theatrical 
connections. One of her sisters was for years a 
prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and 
another was, in her time, a well-known actress who 
married T. W. Robertson, the younger, the son of the 
author of “ Caste,” and the nephew of Mrs. Kendal. 
I thus had considerable knowledge of the theatre from 
my childhood, and it was this knowledge that gave 
me my first regular journalistic work—this and the fact 
that I was an ardent young revolutionist. I actually 
began by writing occasional articles about the theatre 
for The Commonwealth, a Christian Socialist paper, then 
edited by the late Canon Scott Holland of St. Paul’s, 
and also for the Labour Leader, then edited by Keir 
Hardie, one of the simplest and most sincere men 
who ever lived. 

In those days, Beerbohm Tree was the manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre, and I wrote a criticism of his 
performance in a play called ‘“‘A Bunch of Violets ”’ 
which was the beginning of a friendship that lasted 
until his death. I criticised the play from a Socialist 
point of view, and Tree wrote a delightful letter to the 
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editor in which he accused me of “ praising him with 
faint damns.’”’ He repeated this “ good thing’? many 
times afterwards—most of us do repeat our good things 
—but I believe he said it for the first time in this 
particular letter. 

In the early days of the Mail there was a column 
every Wednesday and Saturday for which Boyle Law- 
rence was responsible which was called “‘ Green Room 
Gossip,’ and I became a regular contributor to this 
column in 1898. Lawrence had a staff of four or five 
men, and the column must have cost a great deal 
of money. We took the whole thing very seriously, 
and there was wild excitement when we obtained 
exclusive information that Miss Brown and not Miss 
Smith was to be the leading lady in a provincial panto- 
mime. In addition to writing news paragraphs, I was 
occasionally permitted to write criticisms of suburban 
productions, and I have a vivid recollection of my 
first attempt to write copy in a reporters’ room. ‘Three 
or four gentlemen were talking at the tops of their 
voices, and two others were throwing paper pellets at 
each other, and in this din I wrote my first theatrical 
criticism in a daily paper. 

In 1899 I was given a staff job, and soon afterwards 
I began to write a weekly column which I think was 
called ‘‘ Books and Bookmen.” The Daily Mail office 
was great fun in those early days. We were all very 
young, we were all comparatively well paid, and the 
life was the more exciting that no man knew from one 
day to the other whether his job would continue. 
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Charles Hands was the idol of the young reporter. 
He was a brilliant descriptive writer, the soul of good- 
humour, and a considerable wit. On one occasion, 
after a trip to Ireland, one of his friends said to him, 
** Charles, you have been sending rotten copy.” ‘* You 
call my copy rotten copy?” said Hands. ‘“ You 
should see my bill of expenses ! ” 

There is a classic story of Hands’s early days as a 
reporter in Birmingham. It was the office rule that 
every reporter should write his name in a book, adding 
on what job he was engaged. Hands’s name regularly 
appeared with “special inquiries’ after it, until the 
editorial authorities would stand it no more. We 
gave the littke man a wonderful dinner in the City 
when he returned from South Africa, after having been 
wounded outside Mafeking. Harry Cust, the editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, was in the chair, and several 
other editors were in the room, and Hands began his 
speech with the remark, “‘ I have never thought much 
of editors and that kind of person.” 

I have always thought that the best copy that Charles 
Hands ever wrote were his dispatches during the Cuban 
war. Iam writing from memory, but J recall an account 
of his walking through one of the base camps in Florida 
with an American regular officer. They passed one 
of the troopers, who nodded to the officer with a casual 
‘“‘ Hello.”? Hands asked if it was not the habit of 
American troopers to salute their officers, and the reply 
was: ‘That fellow went through hell for me last 
week, he’d go through hell for me again to-morrow, and 
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why in thunder should I want him to knock himself » 
over the eye every time he sees me? ”’ 

I remember spending an evening with Hands at the 
Empire with the late Hector Tennant, who was then 
its managing director. Tennant was a rather boring 
man with a very gloomy manner. He told Hands and . 
me that he suffered dreadfully from insomnia, that he 
had tried all sorts of remedies, but that he could find 
nothing that would send him to sleep. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you try talking to yourself ? ” suggested Hands. 

One of the most attractive people on the staff of the 
Mail was George Bull, who had come from Australia 
with one of the cricket elevens and was engaged on 
space to describe the matches from the Australian 
point of view. George thought it would be better for 
himself and his wife if he had a regular salary. So 
one Friday, late in the afternoon, when neither editor 
nor news editor were in the office, he interviewed the 
elderly and amiable cashier. ‘‘ Can I have my salary? ” 
he asked with a disarming smile. The cashier looked 
at him and asked his name. ‘Then carefully going 
through the list he said: “‘I do not seem to have 
your name here.” ‘“‘ Oh,” said George, “ that’s awk- 
ward, isn’t it? I can’t go home on Friday night with- 
out my salary, can I?” ‘The cashier agreed, and asked 
him what his salary was, and George said seven pounds, 
and this was paid every week for several years. On 
one occasion, Bull, after being away from the office 
for two or three days, was going up the staircase when 
Ralph Blumenfeld, then news editor, suddenly opened 
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his door and saw him. “‘ Bull,” he said, ‘‘ I haven’t 
seen you since Wednesday.” “No,” replied Bull, 
““and you wouldn’t have seen me now if I’d seen you 
first.”’ 

In his later years George Bull became a successful 
theatrical Press agent and one of the acknowledged 
wits of Bohemian London. A certain American jour- 
nalist of considerable standing had a curious passion 
for créme de menthe, which is always known in America 
as green mint. Bull asked him one night what he 
would have to drink, and he, as usual, replied, ‘A 
little green mint.’ “Ah,” said Bull, ‘ you'll soon 
have a little Kensal Green mint if you’re not careful.” 

One dull Sunday Bull wrote a paragraph in which 
he said that a train had run into Charing Cross up to 
time and that a porter had fallen dead from shock 
and astonishment. This paragraph was solemnly con- 
tradicted by the authorities, who said that it was 
entirely inaccurate in every particular. Careful in- 
quiries had been made. No train had run up to time, 
and no porter had died. 

The members of a club to which Bull belonged were 
indulging in the periodical grumbling that occurs in 
all clubs over the food. “If we go on eating the 
Catesby entrées supplied in this club,” said Bull, “‘ we 
shall all die of dyspepsia.” 

It is more than a little saddening to remember 
how many of the good fellows whose names I recall 
are here no longer to make dull days gayer. 

We had more than one American on the staff of the 
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~ Daily Mail in my short time. One of them was a 
delightful person from Chicago. One morning the 
story came to the office that a lion had escaped from a 
menagerie in Monmouthshire, and the Chicago man 
was sent to report on what was happening. Nothing 
was heard of him for two or three days. Then, in 
answer to a wire, he sent the message, “‘ Hard on the 
track.”’ This occurred again the next day and the 
next. When he finally returned, he reported, “‘ There 
ain’t any darned lion in Monmouthshire, I have driven 
over every mile of the county.” He then presented a 
bill of forty pounds for expenses. It should be added 
that it was lovely summer weather, and I remember 
that he brought back half a dozen legs of Welsh mutton 
in a sack. After he had received the inevitable dis- 
charge, which came to us all sooner rather than later, 
I met him walking up Bouverie Street very disconso- 
lately. ‘‘ What’s the trouble?’’ I asked. ‘“‘ Sidney,” 
he said, “‘ I’ve just had a swift kick in the pants right 
down the elevator shaft.” 

After he had received his notice my friend went down 
to the cashier and collected his three months’ money 
and then went upstairs again to interview Kennedy 
Jones. ‘“‘Is this true, that I am fired?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said Jones, “and you jolly well deserve it. 
You had better get out of here as quickly as you can.” 
“There is no mistake then?’ asked the American. 
“Certainly not,” said Jones. “ Then all I can tell 
you is that you'll be very sorry.” ‘‘ Don’t be silly,” 
said Jones testily “we have no difficulty in getting 
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better men than you are.” “‘ Never mind about 
that,” was the rejoinder, “ but I am telling you, you'll 
be sorry!” ‘* What on earth do you mean?” asked 
Jones. ‘* Well,” was the drawling reply, “I have 
just drawn my money and there is an I.O.U of mine 
in every darned safe in the office.” 

Another American reporter, who has since made a 
fortune in trade in London, was the rawest thing who 
ever struck Fleet Street. Blumenfeld wanted to send a 
man one morning to Marlborough House, and he rang 
for the American to come to his room. He was wearing 
a funny little round hat and a white sweater. “ Are 
those all the clothes you’ve got?” said Blumenfeld. 
““T guess not, I’ve got a Prince Albert suit at home,” 
was the reply. He was sent home to put on the Prince 
Albert suit and returned wearing a frock-coat, rather 
shorter than an ordinary jacket, brown boots and a 
bowler hat. ‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake,’ said Blumenfeld, 
““go back and put on the sweater again.” ‘This par- 
ticular American once had an altercation with a very 
mild sub-editor and challenged him to a duel in Hyde 
Park. We all took immense pains to bring this off, 
suggesting tomahawks as the weapons. But it never 
eventualised. 

For a while Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, as he then was, 
engaged an aristocrat with a very finicky manner as 
society editor. One night he dashed up to the case- 
room in a great state of perturbation. “I find I have 
made a terrible mistake,”’ he said to the master printer, 
“which must be altered. I have said that Miss Susan 
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So-and-so was at the garden party this afternoon and 
it ought to be Miss Sarah So-and-so. The King will 
be very angry if the mistake is not corrected.” ‘I 
am very sorry,” said the printer, “ but the page has 
gone to the foundry.” “I know nothing about foun- 
dries, my dear chap,” was the reply, “‘ but you must 
see how important this is. Sarah is a great friend of 
the King’s, but he dislikes Susan immensely. We 
really must alter it.’ “‘ I told you I am sorry, sir, but 
the page has gone to the foundry.” ‘“ Oh, well,” said 
the baronet with a patient shrug, “‘if it bores you, I 
suppose there is nothing more to be said.” 

The hard case of the talented inventor is a periodical 
newspaper stunt. Wonderful inventions, it is frequently 
asserted, are lost to the world because the inventor is 
without any financial resources and no one will back 
his genius. In my time, the Mail once took up the 
plight of the inventor with vivid exaggeration, and the 
consequence was that the office was invaded by persons 
with amazing contraptions for doing all sorts of old 
things in new ways. One afternoon a German arrived 
with a model of an invention for the launching of life- 
boats. He brought with him a large india-rubber 
tank, three or four beautiful little boats, and the launch- 
ing device, which was screwed on to the side of the 
tank. There was little doing on this afternoon. There 
were half a dozen idle reporters waiting for an assign- 
ment, and the German inventor was warmly welcomed. 
His tank was set up on the table in the reporters’ room. 
Boys were sent for pails of water, and it was filled. 
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Competitions were started as to who could blow the 
boats most quickly from one end of the tank to the 
other. In vain the German tried to explain his launch- 
ing apparatus, but Hands pointed out to him that 
the boats had already been successfully launched by 
hand, and his invention was entirely unnecessary. 
The fun became fast and furious, until at last the table 
was turned over and the floor was flooded with water. 
Unfortunately for us, the reporters’ room was over 
Alfred Harmsworth’s particular room, and his ceiling 
was damaged, and for days afterwards we wondered 
whether we should survive the following Friday. 

The work of the modern journalist has been not 
incorrectly described as “‘ calling on people who don’t - 
want to see you to ask them questions they don’t want 
to answer,’ and certainly the successful Fleet Street 
reporter must be as persistent, as tireless, and as insen- 
sible to snubs as an advertising canvasser, who is, of 
all men, the most irrepressible. It was my good fortune 
always to do more or less specialised work, otherwise 
it is quite certain that I should not have survived very 
long in the “Street of Adventure,” which might be 
described with equal accuracy as the “ street of danger.” 
I do not know whether the same sort of thing happens 
nowadays, but twenty-five years ago reporters were 
sent out on the most impossible missions. When it 
first became the custom to telephone news from London 
to Paris, one eager foreign editor used to send the 
strangest instructions to the Paris correspondent 
late at night, ordering him to get out of his bed to 
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interview the President of the Republic, and so on. 
Of course the wise man went back to bed and telephoned 
in a couple of hours to say the President was not to 
be seen. Once a reporter was sent to ask a peer, 
whose daughter had eloped, what he thought about it 
all, with the result that the irate father hit him over 
the head with a stick. 

Once Kennedy Jones had the bright idea of sending 
me on the afternoon before an important first night 
to interview the actors and to get a story of how players 
feel a few hours before they are to appear in new parts. 
It was not an attractive job. I knew quite enough 
about the artistic temperament to realise that I should 
not be a welcome visitor. So I went to the Savage 
Club, retired to an upper room, slept for an hour or 
two, and then went back to the office to report that 
I had not been able to see any of the cast. 

My friend Holt White had a particularly ingenious 
method of disarming the hostility of persons whom he 
was sent to interview. He would begin by pointing 
out that he thoroughly realised that his mission was 
entirely impertinent, that he was thoroughly ashamed 
of it, but that it was eminently necessary for him to 
earn a living, and that he would be extremely grateful 
if the interviewed would be so kind and generous as 
to give him the information for which he had come. 
As he possessed an attractive smile and an ingratiating 
manner, and incidentally was far too big to be thrown 
out, he became one of the most successful of Fleet 
Street reporters. 
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Happily for me, my bread-and-butter has never 
depended on work of this kind. But I have had some 
experiences. One night news came to the office that 
a large number of forged five-pound notes were in 
circulation, and I was told to go to the house of a highly- 
placed Bank of England official to make inquiries. He 
lived in one of those Bloomsbury houses that recall 
Thackeray and Becky Sharp, and are in my mind 
associated with rather weary and pompous wealth. 
The door was opened by a stern and sad-looking butler, 
and I was shown into a little dark room. After a 
while, a very imposing and venerable gentleman came 
in. He looked at me severely and said, “‘ Well, sir? ”’ 
Very haltingly I said I had called on behalf of a certain 
paper to make inquiries about—and that was all I 


was allowed to say. ‘‘ Outside, sir,” said the imposing 
gentleman. “ But,’ I proceeded, “‘ this is a matter of 
public importance.” ‘‘ Outside, sir, 2f you please,” and 


I was escorted past the butler, who gave me a look 
which said, ‘‘ You have got no more than you deserved,”’ 
into the street, blushing all over and cursing newspapers 
and all their works. 

Men came and went at Carmelite House. While 
we were there we were well paid, though we certainly 
worked with a Damocles sword hanging over our heads. 
But we were young and light-hearted, and nobody 
worried very much. 

Sam Pryor, who was, I think, the first managing 

_ editor, was sent out to Cape Town during the South 
“African War, and Marlowe took his place. The 
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consequence was, when Pryor returned there were two 
managing editors, and, for a time, the proprietors 
hesitated between them. It used to be said in the 
office that if Pryor sacked a man, all he had to do was 
to go to Marlowe to be re-engaged at a higher salary. 
My friend Lincoln Springfield, the most amiable man 
who ever survived years of journalism, was the news 
editor before Blumenfeld. After Blumenfeld was ap- 
pointed, Springfield continued in the office, using his 
great judgment in the compiling of columns called the 
* World’s Press.”” He retired to take up the position 
of press agent to the Imperial Tobacco Company, and 
we gave him a dinner. The Harmsworths, however, 
could find no one who could do the job that he had 
been doing adequately, and he was back again in a 
fortnight—with the dinner thrown in. 

The modern journalist works under infinitely greater 
pressure than his predecessors. When I began writing 
theatrical criticisms I was walking one night down to 
Fleet Street with the late Mr. Northcott, the theatrical 
critic of the Daily Chronicle, who told me that before 
he began to write his criticism he always liked to have 
a wash and drink a cup of tea while he was getting 
his thoughts in order. In the modern office the criticism 
has to be written and printed before the water with 
which the tea is to be made could possibly be boiled. 

Sir Percival Phillips, the famous war correspondent, 
and I were colleagues during the whole of my service 
with the Daily Express. He was born in Pennsylvania. 
In some respects that is the most remarkable incident 
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in his career, for he is the most un-American American 
that ever crossed the Atlantic, far less American than 
Ralph Blumenfeld. Think of all the qualities that the 
films, Wild West fiction, and the Savoy Hotel have 
taught us to regard as American. Phillips has none of 
them. He is tall, thin, fair, always well-groomed, 
reticent, self-contained, unassertive, and extremely sensi- 
tive. At an age when many young Englishmen are 
still at school, Phillips was sent to Europe by an American 
newspaper to act as special correspondent during the 
Greco-Turkish war in 1897. Since then he has seen 
fighting in Cuba, in Manchuria, in Tripoli and in the 
Balkans. He was one of the five accredited corre- 
spondents at the British G.H.Q, from 1915 to the 
Armistice. He has travelled round the world with 
princes, watched murder trials, reported revolutions, 
and investigated folly at the ends of the earth. He is a 
K.B.E. and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
Phillips is the perfect observer. He has no prejudices 
and he is untouched by sentimentality. His eyes are 
abnormally clear. He sees everything just as it happens. 
It is not his job to wax indignant or to moralise. His 
job is to record. And with his power of clear and 
comprehensive vision Phillips has the power of simple, 
direct expression. During the war Phillips won the 
admiration of soldiers for his understanding of complex 
military operations, while, on the other hand, the 
public was always able to understand his dispatches. 
Among the more interesting and intriguing of my 
Fleet Street contemporaries is Hamilton Fyfe, the present 
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editor of the Daily Herald. He is a gentle-voiced man 
with fine features, rather sad eyes and grey hair. A 
man instinctively on the side of the weak and the 
oppressed. A man who would be uncomfortable if he 
found himself with the majority, and who, I believe, 
sees something finer in defeat after vigorous fighting 
than in the blare of victory in however good a cause. 
A man, if I read him aright, with no great faith, but 
to whom success is always of secondary importance. 
A treasure-seeker who goes on digging though he has 
small hope of finding the hidden pieces of eight. The 
digging is the thing that matters, not the treasure. 

When I first knew Fyfe he was assistant to the then 
editor of Zhe Times. Afterwards he was for a short 
time editor of the Morning Advertiser, endeavouring to 
give a literary tone to that organ of the licensed trade. 
He was the first editor of the Daily Mirror, and remained 
for some years writing for the Harmsworth press. He 
has travelled in many countries. He saw a great deal 
of the war both in France and in Russia. He has 
written novels and plays. 

Fyfe does not suggest the laughter that is loud and 
long. He conveys the impression of sadness and dis- 
illusionment. He has the most charming manners, 
and no one has ever doubted his sincerity. He is a 
pleasant companion, quietly humorous, never assertive. 

One of the most attractive of my Fleet Street friends 
was a man who was a newspaper door-keeper for many 
years, the happy possessor of a delicious Cockney wit and 


almost infinite good-humour. One Saturday morning 
F 
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one of the lady typists was interviewing a gentleman 
friend in the waiting-room. The door-keeper said to 
me abruptly, “ ’Ave a look at ’im,”’ as I came in through 
the glass door. “‘ Have a look at whom?” I asked. 
‘*°Er young man,” was the reply; “ not much to look 
at, but a bit better than the one that used to come 
‘ere.’ “Lord bless you, sir,” he said on another 
occasion, “‘ the man at the door is like the Almighty, 
"e sees everything.”’ My friend had the typical Cock- 
ney’s complete want of respect for dignitaries. One of 
my colleagues who is now a baronet and a Member of | 
Parliament was always described by him as “ our 
’arry.” Writing of this man I am reminded of a re- 
markable club porter whom I knew for some years in 
more than one place. He was fond of using very long 
words the meaning of which he did not always under- 
stand. At one time he was the hall porter in a club, 
now defunct, that had many undergraduates among 
its members. At the beginning of term they would 
make arrangements for sending on letters and so on. 
‘““Shan’t see you for a month or two I don’t suppose,” 
was the common remark. ‘“ No, sir,” was the reply. 
‘““T suppose, sir, you are resuming your studies, sir, 
hydrostatics and quadratics, I presume, sir.” 


CHAPTER VI 
MORE JOURNALISTIC MEMORIES 


PRACTICALLY all men who write for their living try, at 
some time or other, to write a play, mainly because 
successful playwrights are notoriously rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. My play-writing has not been, I 
hasten to confess, a conspicuous success. I collaborated 
with the late Cecil Raleigh in a farcical comedy called 
* The Marquis,” which was acted on a Sunday evening 
by the Play Actors—and has not been heard of since. 
It has its place in theatrical history because Miss Sybil 
Thorndyke made her first London appearance in one 
of the parts. 

Some time afterwards I adapted a French farce for 
the English stage. It was not a very good farce in the 
original, but when I had done my worst with it, cutting 
out incidents impossible in England, and making it dull 
and respectable, it was a very bad play indeed. It ran 
for six nights, and I doubt whether the gross takings 
were sufficient to pay the stage door-keeper. On the 
day of production, to my horror, the French author 
turned up from Paris. He was a charming Frenchman 
with a long beard, and I liked him immensely, but my 
knees knocked together when I tried to imagine what he 
would think of his play as I had revised and sub-edited 
it. We sat together in a box, he with his own manuscript, 
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the pages of which he turned over, vainly trying to 
discover which scenes were being acted. 

Just before the fall of the last curtain, my “ collab- 
orator’ took out a small mirror from one waistcoat 
pocket and a tiny scent spray from another, and combed 
and sprayed his evidently much-loved beard. , He then 
carefully put on a pair of white gloves. I asked him what 
he thought he was going todo. ‘‘ You and I, my friend,” 
he said, “* will go on the stage hand in hand.” “ Indeed, 
we will do no such thing,” I said; ‘‘ I have a wife and 
two children and can afford to take no such risk.” 
Instead I hurried to Fleet Street to write an account of 
the feelings of a dramatic author hidden behind the 
curtains of a box and watching the performance of his 
play which he knows is unutterably bad. 

The experienced journalist is always looking out for 
jobs which take him to pleasant places, though he does 
not always succeed in persuading the news editor that 
such trips are worth the expense. Now and again, 
however, it comes off. I was once able to persuade my 
chief to send me to Brittany for three or four days to 
attend some Pan-Celtic fétes arranged in a little town 
near St. Malo. A couple of hundred Celts from South 
Wales with a sprinkling from Ireland and the north of 
Scotland foregathered with their brothers in Brittany. 
I crossed to St. Malo with the Celts from Cardiff and 
hurried up before them to the little town, where I made 
friends with the editor of the local paper, always a wise 
thing to do, and awaited their arrival. The French 
always “‘ celebrate’? with an air. There was a guard of 
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honour drawn up in the station yard when the Celts 
arrived, with the Mayor in a dress suit and the local 
Senator and Deputy. The band played ‘‘ God Save the 
King,’ and the Mayor made a speech of welcome in 
French, which the Celts did not understand, and the 
chief Druid replied first in English and then in Welsh, 
neither of which the Mayor understood, and the whole 
thing was immensely comic. 

On the Sunday evening, not knowing that Cardiff 
Celts are Sabbatarian, the hosts had arranged a féte in 
the local park, and they were heartbroken when their 
guests refused to attend. But joy came when, one by 
one, hoping that the minister would not see them, they 
nearly all sneaked in at the time when they ought to 
have been in chapel, and were soon dancing in the 
marquee or enjoying themselves on the roundabouts. 
This happy ending was not related in the English Press. 
Journalists are often accused of being indiscreet, but the 
outside world has no idea of the number of things we see 
and know and do not report—at least until long after- 
wards. 

In January, 1918, I spent a fortnight in the north of 
England writing accounts of the prosperity that the war 
had brought to the manufacturing centres. In many 
towns where before the war the bootless child was an all 
too common sight, every child was now well shod. I 
remember this particularly, and I was convinced that 
on the whole the increased earnings of the workers had 
been spent wisely and well. ‘The same could hardly 
be said of some of the employers. I had spent a 
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cheerless afternoon in Oldham, and in the evening, when 
I got back to my hotel in Manchester, I was introduced 
to a man who immediately asked me to a supper-party 
that evening. It was one of the most ruthlessly extrava- 
gant parties that I was ever at. All the performers in 
the pantomimes, music-halls and theatres were among 
the guests. I heard afterwards that my host came from 
another Lancashire town to Manchester at regular 
intervals and stayed at the hotel until he had spent a 
thousand pounds. Then the manager wrote to one of 
his partners, who hurried to Manchester, paid the bill — 
and took the prodigal home. On another night I met 
another rich profiteer for the first time. He insisted on 
coming to the station to see me off the next day, and he 
arrived with a quart bottle of champagne in each hand 
in case I might feel thirsty on the journey. I gave one 
of them to the guard ! 

For some years I wrote what is technically called the 
“descriptive” of the Derby and the beginning of 
Ascot and one or two other fashionable race meetings, 
and this brought me into touch with the racing reporters, 
a class of specialists whom the ordinary Fleet Street man 
rarely meets. One of these gentlemen whom I knew 
for some years looked far more like a rather sad Methodist 
preacher than an authority on jockeys and race-horses. 
One Saturday afternoon three racing journalists got 
into a carriage together at Kempton Park on their road 
back to town. A little while afterwards the “ bonnet ” 
of a three-card trick operator got into the same carriage. 
He was followed just before the train started by his 
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principal, who looked round the carriage and said to 
his friend : “‘ Come out of it, you dashed fool, come out 
of it. Can’t you see you’re among a lot of reporters ? ” 
There was indeed real pathos in the hopeful crook 
believing it possible to put the three-card trick across an 
experienced, hard-bitten group of racing journalists. 

I saw King Edward’s horse, Minoru, win the Derby. 
Its victory was followed by the most extraordinary 
demonstration that I ever witnessed. When Minoru 
passed the winning post there was a roar from the vast 
multitude on Epsom Downs such as I had never heard 
before, and am not likely to hear again. As the horses 
galloped by the Grand Stand, the police rushed out on 
to the course, holding a long cable with which they 
hoped to keep the crowd back. In a second the cable 
had been snatched away and thrown up in the air, 
where for a second it coiled like a gigantic serpent. 
The shouting mob surged round the winner and up to 
the gate leading to the owners’ enclosure, through which 
the King was to come to lead his horse in. | 

It was quite impossible for the police to push them 
back, and it was suggested to King Edward that he had 
better forgo the customary ceremony. But this he 
refused to do, and with King George, then Prince of 
Wales, Lord Marcus Beresford and three or four police- 
men he actually squeezed himself through the crowd, 
- smiling, and obviously enjoying himself immensely. 
He even smiled when a man in a rather battered straw 
hat banged him on the back and shouted ‘ Good old 
Teddy.” After leading Minoru into the enclosure, the 
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King went back to the royal stand, where’ he stood 
raising his hat and smiling for quite half an hour, as 
happy as a star actress on a first night. Indeed it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the course was cleared 
for the next race. 

At King Edward’s funeral I was one of a few journalists 
permitted inside Palace Yard to watch the body being 
removed from Westminster Hall, where it had lain in 
state. It was another splendid summer’s day, and never 
have I seen so magnificent a sight as the long line of 
mounted princes drawn up across the yard with their 
glittering uniforms and decorations, while all around 
on the pavements, on the house-tops and on the stands 
was the multitude of simpler mourners, absolutely 
silent. Only Queen Alexandra, King George, the 
Kaiser and the Duke of Connaught went into West- 
minster Hall. It will be remembered that Mr. Roose- 
velt was in London at the end of his world tour when 
King Edward died, and that he was anxious to ride in 
uniform in the procession as the representative of the 
United States. ‘This was not permitted because he was 
not a regular soldier, and he had a place in one of the 
closed carriages with the representatives of the French 
Republic and of what was then the Chinese Empire. 
** Teddy Roosevelt,’? said one of the American corre- 
spondents that morning, “is the saddest man in London 
to-day—unseen in a carriage—and with a Chink.” 

Quite the most picturesque and moving incident 
during the coronation ceremonies in 1910 was the 
presentation of the Prince of Wales to the Welsh people 
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at Carnarvon Castle. After the formal proceedings 
inside the castle, the Prince with the King and Queen 
came out on to a small platform erected high up on one 
of the towers. ‘he open space below, down to the 
riverside, was tightly jammed with people, sweltering 
in the heat. ‘The Prince, who looked very young and 
very shy in his Garter robes, was formally presented to 
his people by his father, and then the huge crowd became 
a monster choir and sang “‘ Land of my Fathers,”’ to me 
one of the most affecting of national anthems, as only 
a Welsh choir can sing. The effect was magical, and 
the moment a tremendous thrill. 

Rarely has a small town of eight or nine thousand 
people been invaded by the hordes that were in Car- 
narvon on that day. Early in the afternoon the public 
houses were absolutely sold out and closed their doors. I 
had a very long and tiring day’s work, for after sending 
my message to London, [ had to write a long dispatch 
for one of the New York dailies. I was out in the streets 
before eight in the morning, and it was eight in the 
evening when I filed my last sheet of copy at the post 
office and hurried back to the hotel for dinner. I had 
paid in advance for lodging and food, but when I went 
into the dining-room and asked for something to eat, 
I was told that I had come too late and that everything 
had been devoured. I pointed out that I had already 
paid for my dinner and was told that I should have 
come at dinner-time. There was no food anywhere 
in Carnarvon, and I and two colleagues were obliged to 
hire a motor and go to Bangor to satisfy our hunger. 
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The trains back to London were packed, and I shared a 
portmanteau in a corridor with Marie Corelli. 

With a dozen other journalists I watched the famous 
battle in Sidney Street, Stepney, from the roof of the 
Rising Sun public-house, the proprietor of which per- 
mitted us, as Sir Philip Gibbs has already related, to use 
his house as a grand stand at “‘a quid a head and cheap 
at the price.’ On arriving at the office that morning, 
I was ordered to get to the scene of the operations as 
quickly as possible. I stopped a taxi-cab at Ludgate 
Circus and asked the driver if he knew where Sidney 
Street was, and he replied, ‘‘ Why, I have just come from 
there, I have taken the Star. What are you?” It will 
be remembered that Mr. Winston Churchill was the 
Home Secretary at the time when a gang of foreign 
anarchists entrenched themselves in East London. On 
the morning of the battle, armed with an umbrella, he 
directed the attack from the end of the street. The 
force that he commanded consisted of hundreds of police, 
two detachments of the Fire Brigade, and half a company 
of Grenadier Guards, who occupied the house opposite 
the anarchists’ lair and fired their rifles from behind an 
entrenchment of bedding. In those long-ago pre-war 
days it was all very novel and exciting, but the police 
were by no means pleased with the melodramatic 
arrangements, and if they had been left to themselves 
they would certainly have promptly broken into the 
house at the risk of a shot from the anarchists’ auto- 
matics. ‘The little house was eventually fired. So far 
as Fleet Street was concerned the bizarre incident 
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was a break in the monotony of comparatively dull 
times. 

It is long, long ago since I first found public dinners, 
and particularly after-dinner speeches, an intolerable 
weariness of the flesh. I am one of the Past Presidents 
of the O.P. Club, and perhaps because of the honour 
that was paid me I think of the Sunday theatrical 
dinners given by that club as an exception to the general 
rule of dullness. It was my particular privilege to take 
the chair at the dinner given in honour of Sir W. S. 
Gilbert, years, of course, before I knew that I was to be 
his biographer. He made a strikingly good speech, 
eulogising the old-time Savoyards, and he was followed 
by George Grossmith the second, who was equally happy. 
The talent for after-dinner speaking, by the way, is 
inherited by George Grossmith the third, who is 
certainly one of the best after-dinner speakers to-day. 
Mostyn Piggott had no equal at this sort of thing. His 
wit always had a certain literary touch. He was never 
too long, and he was certainly just sufficiently malicious. 
The late Joseph Comyns Carr was a first-rate speaker, 
and Mr. Justice Eve is always delightfully humorous, 
which is perhaps an odd thing in a Chancery judge. As 
a matter of fact, I do not think I have been to three 
public dinners since the war, and I have little or no 
knowledge of the present-day postprandial performers. 

Among other O.P. Club dinners that I call to mind 
Was an occasion on which Miss Gertie Millar, most 
vivacious of musical comedy actresses, responded to the 
toast of “The Ladies.’ Instead of the usual speech, 
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she went to the piano and, beginning with the Prologue 
to “ Pagliacci,’ with words suitable for the occasion, 
went on to sing some special words to the song that at 
the moment was her Gaiety success. 

I have only heard Lord Rosebery speak at one dinner. 
This was at a gigantic banquet given in an immense 
building, as large and draughty as a railway station, 
during an Imperial Press conference. Each London 
daily had its own table, and the members of the staffs 
were more or less commanded to attend. Lord Rosebery 
spoke at great length and, at last, his rather expert 
audience grew restive. ‘‘Somebody must stop this 
chap,”’ said one of the guests in a loud aside, “ he has 
already spoken four columns, and if we are not careful, 
he will fill the whole paper.” 

A friend of mine, an Irish Roman Catholic priest, 
told me of a clerical dinner which he had to attend, . 
fifteen years or so ago, at which the toast of the King 
was given by the bishop, an extremely loyal English- 
man, at great length and with great eloquence. About 
four-fifths of the priests were Fenians, but they were 
bound to listen politely and to drink the toast with an 
appearance of heartiness. It was with a sigh of relief 
that they sat down. The relief was short-lived. The 
bishop was soon again on his feet announcing that it 
was now his duty and pleasure to propose the toast of 
Queen Alexandra, the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family, about whom he was 
equally lengthy and equally complimentary. 

During the years before the war large sums of money 
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were made by running so-called clubs where chemin de 
fer was played half through the night for high stakes. 
The procedure was to take a furnished house for a short 
term somewhere in the West End and to employ 
“runners,” whose business it was to go to supper every 
evening at one of the fashionable restaurants and to hint 
to their friends and acquaintances that there was “a 
little game” that evening at a certain address. The 
play was always with counters, which were bought by 
the players from the proprietor and frequently paid for 
by cheque, and the bad cheque was a constant loss that 
had to be reckoned with. Elaborate refreshments too 
were always provided. But the profits were sufficient 
to make the running expenses and incidental loss 
inconsiderable. I made some investigations into these 
haunts and discovered some surprising facts. 

One man who called himself a major was reputed, 
and I think correctly, to have made eighty thousand 
pounds ina year. He generally changed his house once 
a fortnight in order that the police should not become 
too suspicious, but the West End agents must have had 
a shrewd idea of his business. This man was a particu- 
larly ingenious person. It often happened that a 
young man when he came to himself in the morning 
would realise with horror that he had written cheques 
during the night that would certainly not be honoured. 
He would probably hurry round to the major’s 
residence and shamefacedly ask him to hold the cheque 
for a week or two. ‘The major was very sorry, but 
that was impossible. However, he would do what he 
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could to help the young man, and if he would go to a 
certain office in the City and mention the major’s 
name he could borrow the money. This was, of course, 
only done when the boy was sure finally to pay. ‘The 
office in the City belonged to the major himself, and 
he contrived in this way to get sixty per cent. on a great 
deal of the money lost in his establishments. I do | 
not think there was much cheating in these places. 
The ten per cent. of the winning stakes regularly taken 
by the cagnotte was good enough, and cheating at 
chemin de fer is difficult with experienced players. 
Sometimes the runners were a little unfortunate. A 
friend of mine, a large man with a large thirst, who 
was notoriously well off, was taken by one of these 
gentry one night to a house in Clarges Street. He was 
warmly received by the kind gentleman who ran the 
house and shown into a downstairs room, where he 
proceeded to do himself very well with pdié de foie gras 
sandwiches and an excellent brand of champagne. 
The other guests drifted away into the card-room, and 
my friend went on contentedly eating and drinking. 
After a while, the kind gentleman came in search of 
him. ‘“‘ Perhaps,’’ he said, ‘‘ you would like to join my 
other friends upstairs?’’ “ What are they doing?” 
his visitor inquired. ‘“‘ We are having a little game,” 
he replied. “A game of what?” said my friend. 
““ Chemin de fer,’ replied the kind gentleman. “ My 
good sir,’ was the immediate response, ‘‘ do you imagine 
I am a fool? But your champagne is excellent, I 
will have some more.’ And the story goes that he 
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remained in the dining-room until the last bottle was 
consumed. 

‘The immense revenue derived by the French Govern- 
ment from the licensed casinos at watering-places is a 
sufficient proof that my friend’s judgment was sound. 
Nevertheless, there were a few people before the war— 
a great many of them were middle-aged English women 
—who contrived to make a living either by playing 
chemin de fer in French casinos or more often by punting 
against a bank at baccarat. But it is a dull business, 
and can only succeed when the player has almost in- 
human caution and self-control. ‘These professional 
punters always have a maximum loss and a maximum 
gain, leaving the table at once when they have lost all 
that they intend to lose, or have gained what they set 
out to win. 

I am afraid I have never been able to consider it 
shamefully wicked when a working man has half a 
crown on a horse, or his employer plays bridge for five 
shillings a hundred. Such gambling is merely paying 
for amusement, as one gives money to a bookseller for a 
novel or to the box office for a seat at the theatre. But 
if the working man imagines that he is going to buy 
himself a new suit by backing horses, or his employer 
supposes that he will materially add to his income by 
playing bridge, they are both the victims of delusion. 

So far as I am able, I am avoiding in this book the 
moralising to which I am sadly prone, but I cannot 

refrain from suggesting that the tremendous interest in 
_ horse-racing in every class of the community in England 
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is proof really neither of wickedness nor even of folly, 
but rather of the prevailing dullness of modern life and 
of the common and perfectly reasonable demand for 
some sort of thrill. It happens that giving book- 
makers money does not thrill me in the least, but I 
detest excusing the sins I have a mind to by damning 
those I am not inclined to. I am certain that the only 
way in which the book-making industry will ever be 
destroyed is by teaching the nation how to experience 
finer and less expensive thrills, and then by giving it the 
opportunity of experiencing them. 

As I have perhaps succeeded in suggesting, the 
journalist’s daily life lacks nothing of variety. One day 
he reports a royal procession, on the next he describes 
a race meeting, on the third, maybe, a murder trial, 
and on the fourth a Labour Conference. It has been my 
lot to be present at several of the Annual Conferences 
both of the Trade Unionists and of the Labour Party, 
and they were generally interesting, and at times 
dramatic. The average of intelligence was certainly 
high, and the delegates kindly and pleasant. During 
one of the conferences I ran against one well-known 
Labour leader in the comfortable lounge of a first-rate 
hotel. He was smoking a large cigar and was at peace 
with all the world. ‘‘ I do not believe,” he said to me, 
‘that I shall be any more comfortable on the evening 
after the revolution.”” And I was inclined to agree 
with him. 

Without some appreciation of the inherent humour of 
the English of all classes, and particularly of the wage- 
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earning class—Sam Weller remains a typical English- 
man—it would be entirely impossible to understand 
these Annual Meetings. I once heard a particularly 
fiery revolutionary speech vehemently applauded by the 
miners’ delegates, and one would have supposed that 
they were eager for revolt and bloody war. But it was 
all their fun. When they left the hall they were chuck- 
ling with joy at the eloquence that they had encouraged. 

A few men make a great success in journalism, a 
larger number contrive to earn a tolerable living for 
which they work far harder than most people, and there 
are many pitiful failures. Before my time the journalist 
had a considerable reputation as a hard drinker, but 
those days have gone and nowadays the hard drinker 
has no sort of chance of success in the world of newspapers. 
Drink is perhaps the most common cause of failure, but 
it is not always the cause. Many men contrive to 
obtain jobs in newspaper offices who have little faculty 
for the work and who find themselves unemployed at an 
age when it is particularly difficult to find new work. 
Consequently the journalist is probably more worried 
by the optimistic borrower, who expects to have plenty 
of money next week, than almost any other man, and 
it sometimes is an expensive journey to walk from one 
end of Fleet Street to the other. One man whom I 
met during a job in Ireland, and who eventually turned 
up in London, used regularly to ‘‘ touch ” me for half a 
crown every time we met for some two or three years. 
One week-end, a few hours after I had lent him the 
usual sum, I happened to go into the office of a Sunday 
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newspaper to see the editor, and I found my friend 
working at a sub-editorial desk. I was naturally 
relieved. I asked the editor how long he had been in 
his employ, and he told me for six months. The habit 
of borrowing had been too strong for him, and even after 
he had found work he saw no reason why he should 
forbear relieving me of half-crowns. 

One man whom I had known as an editor, and for 
whom I had written a good deal, I last saw distributing 
hand-bills outside a cheap eating-house in Farringdon 
Road. Another man who worked at the next desk to 
me has degenerated into the worst type of ragged 
whining tramp. ‘These are two of the worst failures 
that occur to me, but, of course, there are many others. 
On the other hand, the great prizes are very few, and 
the journalist who succeeds year after year in earning a 
tolerable income is invariably a man of unusual ability, 
unusual persistence and unusual patience who has not 
been without his fair share of sheer luck. Without 
question the most wearing work in a modern newspaper | 
office is that of the sub-editor, who sits with a pile of 
flimsies, sometimes not too easy to read, before him 
amounting to, say, four or five thousand words, and is 
told to boil them down into halfa column, with a certain 
knowledge that there will be trouble next day if any 
important fact is omitted. I venture to say that the 
sub-editor’s six hours’ work is more wearing and trying 
than twice the time spent in any other form of wage- 
earning. 

For printers as a class I have a most profound respect. 
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The printers in daily newspaper offices earn higher 
wages than are paid in ordinary printing works and 
they are naturally the deftest and quickest craftsmen. 
They are, as a matter of fact, genuine professionals, 
men who know their job and go about it with a minimum 
of fuss. Otherwise it would be impossible to produce > 
a daily paper at all. Their strong Trade Union secures 
for them the respect of proprietors, and your typical 
printer regards the journalist whose copy he sets, 
certainly not as a superior, but as a well-meaning person 
to be treated with kindly tolerance. 

As one grows older, one’s respect for the man who 
knows his job, and does it, grows greater, particularly, I 
suppose, in an age where the inexpert flourish and the 
man who can do nothing really well is an insistent social 
problem. The most expert professionals whom I have 
ever watched are lifeboat men. It is a perfect thrill to 
see a lifeboat launched, not merely from the calm 
courage of the crew, but because each man knows his 
job exactly. The whole business is the perfection of 
co-operative effort. Among less picturesque workers 
the printer stands notably high. 


CHAPTER VII 
IRVING, TREE AND ELLEN TERRY 


UNTIL a year or so before the beginning of the war, the 
ereater part of my journalistic work was concerned with 
the theatre, and I was lucky enough to count many of 
the prominent actors of the time among my friends. 
For Laurence Irving, Sir Henry Irving’s second son, 
excellent actor and talented man of letters, I had the 
greatest admiration, and, probably in consequence of 
my friendship with him, his father was very kind to me 
in the later years of his life. 

Henry Irving was a great man, the only really great 
man, except Coquelin, whom I ever met in the theatre. 
He would have succeeded in any profession, and I have 
often thought what a magnificently cynical and impres- 
sive prince of the Church he would have made had he 
preferred the cassock to the motley. Irving had a 
completely sardonic mind, with a humour that evi- 
denced disillusionment and a wit rarely without a tinge 
of bitterness. ‘* So-and-so,’ he once said, ‘“‘ has been 
robbing me for years. He doesn’t know that I know— 
but I know,” and he chuckled with joy. To him it 
was worth being robbed to have the joy of fooling the 
robber. 

There is a capital story told of a young and rather 
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Lyceum productions. After he had spoken his few 
lines, the famous manager said to him : ; 

** Judging from your reading of this little part, my 
boy, I gather that your ambition is to play Macbeth one 
of these days, eh? ” 

The young actor replied that, of course, he hoped he 
would get on. 

“Oh, I am sure you will get on, my boy, but Macbeth 
is the part you really want to play? ” 

Again the young man stammered, but the manager 
persisted, and forced the confession that the actor did 
dream at nights of one day playing Macbeth. 

“ That’s right, my boy,” said Irving. “I knew it 
was Macbeth you wanted to play.’ Then, after a 
pause—** And very bad you'll be!” 

Irving’s production of Sardou’s “‘ Dante” at Drury 
Lane just before his death was full of humorous incidents. 
Sardou would not face the dangers of the Channel, but 
he sent three Frenchmen to London to see that his 
play was produced exactly as it was written. None of 
them spoke a word of English and Irving spoke no 
French. Incidentally, he would never have dreamed of 
producing a play as the author had written it, even 
though the author had been the Archangel Gabriel. 
Consequently there was a long series of wrangles with 
the unfortunate Laurence Irving, who had translated 
the play, standing between his father and the Frenchmen 
and interpreting their wrath. JI remember one morning 
Irving, being particularly incensed by some objection, 
saying to his son: “‘ Tell them they’re damn fools, my 
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boy. Tell them they’re damn fools.” ‘Then evidently 
fearing that Laurence would temper the expletive, he 
added quickly : “‘ What’s the French for damn? ” 

‘You remind me, my boy,”’ he once said to Seymour 
Hicks, after seeing him act at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
‘““of my old friend Charles Mathews.” Hicks was, 
of course, delighted and thanked the great man for his 
compliment. ‘‘ Yes, my boy,’ repeated Irving, “it is 
of my old friend Mathews that you remind me.” ‘Then, 
after a long pause, ‘‘ You wear just the same collars ! ”’ 

Irving was a fantastic of distinction and dignity; 
Beerbohm Tree was a fantastic without Irving’s dignity, 
but with, I think, a greater humanity. When he died 
I said of Tree that he advertised everything except his 
good deeds. ‘That was absolutely true. I have known 
him to find time on a very busy day to motor to Dalston 
to see one of his stage hands who was in hospital. ‘Tree 
was a poseur, but it was natural for him to be a poseur. 
His eccentricities were part of himself, and at times he 
had a pretty wit. 

I was quite a small boy when I first saw Beerbohm 
Tree. He was then thin, red-headed, and very shy. 
I met him for the first time in one of the dressing-rooms 
in the old ‘Toole’s Theatre in King William Street, which 
was afterwards removed to make room for the extension 
of Charing Cross Hospital. I always remember this 
meeting, because after Tree had gone, the actor in 
whose dressing-room I was caught hold of my arm and 
said: “ Boy, I hope you had a good look at that gentle- 
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man, because before you are twenty-five he will be one 
of the most famous actors in England.’ And he was. 

During Tree’s time at the Haymarket Theatre, 
business was bad and his manager urged the necessity 
of cutting down expenses, and particularly, he sug- 
gested to Tree that it was not really necessary for him to 
be taken to lunch at the Carlton every day and for the 
bill to be paid out of the petty cash. ‘Tree thanked him 
warmly for his consideration. An hour or so afterwards 
the manager was astonished when his door was opened 
and ‘Tree asked him if he was ready for luncheon. With 
a shrug of his shoulders he found his hat and went out. 
Tree put his arm in his, went to the bottom of the Hay- 
market, crossed Pall Mall, and walked into an A.B.C. 
shop. ‘Taking off his hat politely to the waitress he said : 
“Madam, will you please give this gentleman a nice 
glass of milk and a large bun,” and, turning to his 
manager, he said: “ Pick me up at the Carlton when 
you have had enough—but do have enough.” 

Among my happiest recollections are the parties that 
Tree gave at His Majesty’s Theatre, sometimes in the 
dome and sometimes on the stage. There was a par- 
ticularly memorable function in 1905, when the fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the theatre was celebrated. 
I recall the occasion with some pride, for in the small 
hours of the morning a very famous statesman made his 
way across the stage to me, shook me warmly by the 
hand and said that he hoped my father was very well. 
As he had no sort of idea who I was, the compliment was 
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touching. During the run of “ Henry VIII,” with the 
aid of Mr. Percy Macquoid, Tree gave a dinner one 
Sunday, all the dishes of which might have been served 
when Wolsey was entertaining the King at Hampton 
Court. Fortunately, Mr. Macquoid, or some other | 
kindly person, had discovered that champagne was 
introduced into England after the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

When Tree was still at the Haymarket Theatre, Miss 
Marie Corelli did her utmost to persuade him to produce 
the dramatic version of “‘ The Sorrows of Satan.” ‘Tree 
diplomatically avoided hearing the play as long as he 
could. One morning, however, the novelist cornered 
him and he was obliged to sit down and allow her to 
read her script. Before beginning, she explained her 
idea of Satan. She said that he was really a great gentle- 
man. ‘Tree let Miss Corelli read on for some time. 
At last he interrupted and said: “I beg your pardon, 
I thought you said your devil was a gentleman.” “ He 
is,’ said the novelist. ‘* Ah,” said Tree, ‘‘ I have never 
met a gentleman like that.’”? And he bowed her out. 

During the run of “‘ Much Ado About Nothing” I 
dined with ‘Tree and that delightful actress, the late Mrs.. 
Cyril Maude, who was playing Beatrice. We ate and 
gossiped for an hour or so, and then, without saying a 
word, Tree got up, switched off the electric ight, wrapped 


himself up in a rug, and went to sleep on the sofa. ‘I 


think,’’ said Mrs. Maude to me, “ that is our exit cue.” 
On one occasion ‘Tree was seeing a journalist, who 
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had come to interview him, out of his room in the dome 
of His Majesty’s Theatre, when a second journalist 
came up in the lift. “Do you know Mr. Blank? ” 
* No,” was the reply. ‘“* Ah,” said Tree, “‘ he has just 
been taking your bread out of my mouth.” “ But you 
forget I could engage George Robey for that sum,” was 
his very characteristic answer to an aspiring young 
actor who demanded an extortionate salary. This 
reminds me of the story of the late Robert Arthur, a 
Scottish manager who built the Kennington Theatre. 
He was interviewing a comedian whom he wished to 
engage for his pantomime and he asked him how much 
a week he wanted. “Fifty pounds,’’? was the reply. 
“You are as funny off the stage as on,” was Arthur’s 
rejoinder. | 

Tree’s queer twist of mind is well illustrated by his 
remark to a lady who came on the stage during the run 
of ““ Rip Van Winkle ” and said to the actor, “‘ I don’t 
believe you know me, Mr. Tree?” ‘“* My dear lady,”’ 
he replied, “‘ I always find it very hard to recognise 
anyone in my make-up !”’ 

Tree stories are innumerable, and, alas ! most of them 
have been told. But his description of Sir William 
Treloar, then Lord Mayor of London, as “‘ the man who 
pours oilcloth on the troubled waters ”’ is probably only 
remembered by the few men who were present at the 
dinner at which the jest was made. 

Tree loved to tell a story, which I am sure was 
apocryphal, of a widow woman bringing a small boy to 
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the theatre for an engagement in some play for which a 
number of children were required. ‘‘ Has your son 
ever acted before, madam?” she was asked. ‘“‘ Oh, no, 
sir,” was the reply, “ but he spoke up beautiful at the 
inquest.” 

I recall with particular pleasure lunching once with 
Tree and his two younger daughters, then quite children, 
in the dome of His Majesty’s. In order to amuse his 
daughters Tree gave an imitation of a very near-sighted 
man helping himself to soda-water out of a siphon, 
getting the wrong side towards himself, and swishing 
the water over his shirt and waistcoat. The children, 
of course, demanded that he should do it again and 
again, and ‘Tree, who enjoyed the joke every bit as much 
as they did, went on until he was so wet that he was 
compelled to change his shirt before he went out. It 
was so like him. ‘There was always a touch of the freak- 
ish boy in Tree. He cared nothing for money. As I 
have said, his generosity was unbounded, and few success- 
ful men were ever more sincerely mourned. 

Time passes, and one forgets how long ago it is since 
Tree was acting at His Majesty’s, Irving at the Lyceum, 
Alexander at the St. James’s, Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore at Wyndham’s. “‘I am a back number,” said 
an actor to me the other day, “‘ I belong to the age of 
Wyndham and Mary.’ ‘There was nothing of the 
eccentric about Sir Charles Wyndham. He was the 
typical successful professional man, in mind much more 
akin to the doctor and to the lawyer than to the player. 
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So was George Alexander, whom I also knew when I 
was a boy and who was always kindness itself to me. 

Among the older actors whom I sometimes met was 
Henry Kemble, the last of the great theatrical family, 
who is best remembered, perhaps, for his remarkable 
performance in J. M. Barrie’s “ ‘The Admirable Crich- 
ton.”” Henry Kemble was a short, stout little man, very 
dignified, and perhaps a little pompous. He was 
rehearsing in a comedy by a living dramatist, somewhat 
notorious for his hectoring manner during the preparation 
of his plays. He stopped Kemble during a rehearsal 
and said to him: ‘“ Mr. Kemble, I wish you would 
remember this is not a Drury Lane melodrama and would 
try to speak your lines as if you were speaking in an 
ordinary drawing-room.” Kemble was furious. Com- 
ing down to the front of the stage he said in his curious 
sing-song voice: “ Mr. So-and-so, I should not dream 
of saying such silly things in an ordinary drawing-room.” 

Another old-time actor, who was playing one of the 
Wise Men in “ Ben Hur,”’? bemoaned his fate to me. 
** Acting, my boy, he said, “ acting, I’m not an actor, 
I am paid to be breathed on by camels every night and 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons ! ” 

Beerbohm Tree, by the way, was once offered large 
terms to play in a sketch at the Coliseum. He refused 
because he said he did not feel able “‘ to follow the seals.” 

A generation ago the theatrical family was far more 
conspicuous in the playhouse than it is to-day. Indeed, 
the Terrys are almost the only really famous theatrical 
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family left. I myself have seen a dozen of them on the 
stage—Kate, Ellen, Marion, Fred, Mabel Terry Lewis, 
Edith Craig, Phyllis Neilson Terry, Dennis Terry, Olive 
Terry, Minnie Terry and Beatrice Terry. I recall one 
dramatic proof of how completely an actress Miss Ellen 
Terry has always been. It will be recalled that some 
years ago Miss Terry had a remarkable benefit at Drury 
Lane. At the end of a long programme all the most 
famous players in England and many from abroad, 
including Duse, were grouped round the Ddénéficzaire, 
while the curtain rose and rose again, the audience 
shouted and shouted, flowers were showered on the 
stage, and Miss Terry, with her bosom swelling and her 
eyes streaming with tears, bowed and made little broken 
speeches of thanks. In order to get a better view of this 
great finale I had contrived to slip on to the stage among 
the crowd. When the curtain fell for the last time Miss 
Terry turned to her sister and said, in a perfectly matter- 
of-fact voice, “‘ Hasn’t everything gone splendidly? ” 
Her emotion had, of course, been sincere, but she had 
played her part, as she always played it, for all that it 
was worth. 

I have carefully preserved several delightful letters 
written to me by Ellen Terry in the days when I had to 
pester players for copy. In one, written from Win- 
chelsea, she said : “‘ I am not in London, but in another 
and a better place. Whatisaninterview?” In another 
addressed from Aix-les-Bains she wrote: ‘* Oh, those 
wretched photographs—scarcely fair nowadays to give 
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forth my pictures of the long-ago days. Oh, the differ- 
ence to me.” ‘That was written more than twenty 
years ago and Miss Terry’s pictures are still a joy. 

Miss Terry suggested that I should write a chat with 
her and send it to her for correction. ‘“‘I have been 
saying nothing all my life—you might make me say 
more nothing.”” And she continued: “ At present I 
am holidaying—busy doing nothing, and I love it—and 
the theatre and all its works are a dream. The sun is 
very real here. I can feel it. It warms me. Music 
everywhere—and I am resting. I’d like a few children 
with me, but all those nice things tire one, for one jumps 
up and does things, so no children during my short 
holiday, just selfish lounging—a book and the music—no 
yesterday—no to-morrow—just to-day.” 

Arthur Collins of Drury Lane was a close friend of 
mine for years and I have many recollections of “‘ The 
National Theatre.” I vividly recall the dress rehearsal 
of that strange American hotchpotch, ‘‘ Ben Hur,” 
when Arthur Collins brought it from America. The 
principal scene of the play is the chariot race, and all 
sorts of amazing mechanical contraptions had been 
devised to make the race realistic. The chariots did not 
really move, but a moving panorama at the back of the 
stage gave the idea of movement, the wheels of the 
chariots turned, electric fans under the stage blew up the 
dust, and the horses wildly galloped on small moving 
platforms. Ben Hur’s chariot was, of course, nearest 
to the footlights, and the nearer of the two horses was 
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an ancient white mare with many years’ stage experience. 
She appeared in Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Ivanhoe’? when the - 
Palace Theatre was first opened. Tree rode her in 
‘* King John,’ and I remember once hearing a throaty 
tenor warbling from her back. After a few moments 
of the chariot race the old mare grew weary of galloping 
madly and getting nowhere. She was very loosely 
harnessed, and it occurred to her that a quick jump to 
the right would land her on the solid stage and she need 
gallop no more. The manoeuvre was promptly carried 
out—and imagine the scene! Horses galloping, chariot- 
eers yelling, wheels turning, dust flying, and this old 
white mare looking round the theatre motionless and 
unperturbed ! 

Augustus Harris, Collins’s predecessor, used occa- 
sionally to allow his friends to go on the stage and bid 
in the auction scene of “‘ The Derby Winner.” ‘The 
winner was put up for sale, and, after exciting bidding 
by the villain and others, was finally secured by Mrs. 
John Wood, to the joy of the gallery. One night Phil 
May was among the bidders. He was told to go on 
bidding up to, say, nine thousand pounds (I forget the 
exact figures), and then to let Mrs. John Wood secure 
the steed for ten thousand. But Phil May got very 
excited and forgot his instructions. He bid nine 
thousand. Mrs. John Wood replied with ten thousand, 
expecting the curtain and prolonged applause. But 
Phil May promptly shouted ‘“ Fifteen thousand !” 
The old actress looked round in astonishment and 
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impressively replied “Twenty thousand.” ‘* Twenty- 
five,” said the artist, and he could not be stopped (so 
the story goes) until the horse was finally sold for a 
hundred and fifty thousand guineas ! 

When Augustus Harris first produced Wagner’s 
“Ring,” he had a dragon made for Siegfried, which 
he intended to be the greatest dragon ever seen on the 
stage. It was fearsomely modelled. Red electric lights 
were its eyes and thin copper tubes were run through the 
body that steam might be blown through the beast’s 
nostrils. It will be remembered that the dragon comes 
out of a cave at the back of the stage. It is, of course, 
one of the characters of the music-drama, but its music 
is naturally sung by a singer behind the scenes. ‘This is 
what happened. The singer was ready. With him was 
a sub-conductor to give him the cue. Inside the body 
of the dragon were two supers in their shirt-sleeves to 
waddle the beast on to the stage. The moment arrived. 
The conductor raised his stick. The German bass began 
to sing. ‘lhe stage manager gave the word to the supers. 
The steam tap was turned on, and the dragon emerged 
from the cave. Suddenly, amid Wagner’s crashing chords, 
shrieks of agony came from the body of the dragon. 

“Go on, go on, confound you !”’ growled the stage 
manager. 

*“ We can’t go on, sir, we are being burnt alive,”’ was 
the agonised reply. 

The dragon was a masterpiece, but his steam- Tae 
were too thin. 
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It is trite to repeat that no man has had so wide- 
reaching and so beneficent an influence in the modern 
English theatre as Sir Frank Benson. I think it was in 
1900 that I went to Stratford-on-Avon for the first time 
to see the Benson Company’s performances during the 
Shakespeare Festival, and certainly two out of every three 
of the players who during the next ten years made reputa- 
tionsin London were thenin the company. Frank Benson 
has always been a very keen athlete, and the members 
of his company were always expected to play games as 
well as to act parts. ‘There is a story that he used to 
advertise in the theatrical papers for “a good juvenile 
lead who can field at cover-point,”’ and for “a heavy 
man able to play half-back.’’ In pre-Benson days the 
touring actor, living in uncomfortable lodgings with no 
friends, and nothing much to do, did unquestionably 
spend the large part of his days in public-house bars. 
The modern actor, with his keenness for athletics and 
often with his intelligent interest in general affairs, is 
largely a Benson creation. ‘That extremely talented 
musician, the late Christopher Wilson, who was at one 
time the musical director of the Benson Company, told 
me an amusing incident that occurred during one of 
their tours. It was necessary specially to engage a harp- 
player in each town to play the Mendelssohn music in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ and it was part of the 
business of the advance agent to find this performer each 
week. Wilson arrived on the Sunday in a certain town 
and was assured that the harp-player had been found. 
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“Where did you find him?” he asked. ‘‘* Outside a 
public-house,” was the rather disconcerting reply. 
Wilson was a little fearful, but he gave instructions that 
the man should come to rehearsal the next morning. 
The orchestra began to play, but the harpist was hope- 
lessly out of tune. Wilson went over and looked at his 
instrument and found that it was without pedals, and it 
is with the pedals that the harpist controls the key. 
** Where are your pedals?” asked the conductor. “I 
beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the man apologetically, 
*‘ put I had to take them off as I found they frayed my 
trousers.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
MORE THEATRICAL MEMORIES 


THIRTY years ago we were in the Ibsen era. Young 
women saw “ The Doll’s House ”’ and resolved to live 
their own lives, and young men found inspiration in 
“The Master Builder.” As I have already recorded, 
I have my own small place in the history of Ibsen in 
England, because in my pre-journalist days I acted a 
very small part in the original production of “‘ The 
Wild Duck ” at the Royalty Theatre. Years afterwards 
I went for my paper to see another production of this 
play at the old Avenue Theatre, which stood on the 
site of what is now the Playhouse. It was a grey, wet 
evening, and among the sparse audience was an American 
tourist, apparently stopping at the Metropole and 
looking for an evening’s amusement. ‘The title “ Wild 
Duck” had evidently suggested to him something gay 
and festive. He was tremendously puzzled by Ibsen’s 
obscurity, and in the middle of the second act he turned 
round to me and said in a loud voice, “‘ Ain’t it silly? ” 
This criticism of the grave Scandinavian can be com- 
pared with Mr. A. B. Walkley’s famous comment on the 
characters in “‘ Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘ What a crew ! ” 

_ Of the many American players whom I have met at 
one time or the other, Bes Stahl, the admirable 
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comedienne, who made a great success in London in a 
play called ‘‘ ‘The Chorus Girl,” was the most fascinating. 
Indeed, Miss Stahl was one of the most vivacious and 
delightful people whom I have ever known. She was 
taken all through Europe on a motor tour by some 
millionaire New Yorkers, and she told me afterwards 
that they had only two ejaculations of admiration for 
all that they saw. At street corners in Rome, at the 
Canal side in Venice, on the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris, they said in chorus, “ Ain’t it fine?” while the 
Italian lakes, the Alps and the Riviera moved them to 
exclaim, “ Ain’t nature grand? ”’ 

It is a great temptation to call one chapter of a book such 
as this “* Actresses Whom I Have Known,” and to write 
enthusiastically of the personal charms of the beautiful 
and talented ladies who, during my theatre-going days, 
were the idols of the public. But, alas! this would pre- 
suppose a personal intimacy which I cannot claim. The 
public is quite naturally interested in the realities of 
players whom it only knows in their parts. This was 
amusingly illustrated one day at a tea-party to which I 
was asked at Oxford. A young clerical Don to whom 
I was introduced asked if it were true that I was a 
theatrical journalist. When I admitted the charge, he 
asked with eager interest, “‘ Have you ever had tea with 
Harriet Vernon?” Certainly I have gossiped with 
many English actresses, for the most part hard-working 
women of most unusual intelligence. I have inter- 
viewed Réjane, who spoke more quickly than any other 
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person whom I have ever known, and the great Sarah, 
and I once lunched en famille with the beautiful Otero, 
on which occasion she showed the most maternal 
solicitude for the appetites of her offspring 

George Edwardes was the greatest showman of my 
time. He had a genius for stage production, but words 
conveyed nothing to him. He really did not understand 
the drift of a play, even the very mild drift of a musical 
comedy, until he saw it on the stage. But he had an 
instinct for effective colouring and grouping. I have 
sat with him in the Empire at a dress rehearsal of one of 
the ballets, and I have known him add immensely to 
the effectiveness of a scene by changing the colour of 
two or three groups of coryphées. Verbal humour, 
however, was beyond him. He was one of those people 
who could never see a joke. The books of the old Gaiety 
‘pieces were not conspicuous for their brilliance, but in 
one of them, perhaps by accident, there was rather a 
good joke. ‘ Is your mother entertaining this season? ” 
one of the characters was asked, and the reply was 
“Not very.” When Edwardes heard this he immedi- 
ately interrupted. ‘“‘What’s he mean?” he asked, 
‘““what’s he mean by not very? he ought to say not 
much.” 

It used to be said of George Edwardes that he com- 
menced the real rehearsals of his plays the night after 
the production. Scenes were changed, business was 
introduced, lines were re-written after the play had been 
tried on the public, by a man with an unerring instinct 
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for appreciating the public taste. On the five hundredth 
night of one of Daly’s Theatre productions, the dramatist 
whose name was on the programme as author com- 
plained that not one single line of his book had been 
left in the production. “If there had been, my boy,” 
was the comment of an experienced critic, “‘ the piece 
would not have run five nights, to say nothing of five 
hundred.”’ | 

Edwardes found a formula for success at the Gaiety 
and another at Daly’s, and he was not unnaturally 
suspicious of novelty or change. In the theatre it is 
the wisest plan to do the same old thing over and over 
again. As Henry Pettitt, the author of many Adelphi 
melodramas, was leaving the Savage Club on the first 
night of one of his plays, a friend said to him, “‘ I hope 
the play will be a success, Pettitt.’ ‘‘ Thanks very 
much,” said the dramatist, ‘“‘ I think it will, it always 
has been.” “‘ Safety first’? and “‘ Tell me the old, old 
story,’ were the mottoes of the theatrical managers in 
my time. Apparently they are so still. 

Musical comedy as staged by George Edwardes was 
not a particularly intellectual form of entertainment, 
though Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) used to 
insist that it had genuine artistic possibilities. It cer- 
tainly enlisted very capable players, and the change 
from musical comedy to revue has not been a change for 
the better. I confess that I find it impossible to under- 
stand how people can be found to sit in a theatre for two 
or three hours listening to the utter banality, generally 
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completely illiterate, of the English revue with its dull, 
monotonous American music. The music of the 
Edwardes productions sometimes had real distinction ; 
Lionel Monckton, for example, was a composer with 
genuine fancy. Fancy has now given place to syncopa- 
tion. Popular entertainment has a very important 
part to play in the life of an over-worked, over-worried 
and over-organised community. Most people’s working 
days are dull and monotonous, they lack the culture to 
find their thrills in genuine art, and their mental and 
probably their physical health demand _ relaxation. 
It is something of a national calamity that this 
relaxation can only be found in pitiful stupidity. But, 
as Frank Tinney says to Ernest, once more I am getting 
deep. 

As a wider appreciation of literature and art is one 
of the happiest characteristics of this post-war age, it 
is quite certain that a more intelligent form of entertain- 
ment might be profitably produced. Another Gilbert 
would assuredly repeat the first Gilbert’s success. This 
brings to my mind a delicious remark made after the 
publication of my life of Gilbert by a gentleman who 
earns, I understand, a considerable income by writing 
scenes for revues: ‘‘ Of course, my dear chap,” he said, 
“‘ Gilbert was all very well twenty years ago, but we 
have progressed a bit since his day. Lots of us could 
write the Gilbert stuff if we chose, but the public 
wouldn’t stand it! | 

Charles Hawtrey was a most attractive person. He 
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spent several fortunes, was always in financial straits, 
and never lacked ingenuity in getting out of them. I 
think of him gratefully as a most delightful host. I met 
Hawtrey shortly before his death. He was producing 
a new play, and he told me that he was trying to teach 
an American actress how to act. “‘ Are you succeeding? ”’ 
I asked. ‘‘ No,” was the sad reply. 

Seymour Hicks and I are contemporaries, and he is 
among the few theatrical friends who remain tome. He 
is really a gifted actor who has suffered from an over- 
supply of energy. If he had been content to do one 
thing instead of wanting to do everything, he would now 
be almost supreme among English players. When he 
acted in musical comedy, his energy was almost painful. 
It was once said that even if Hicks could not act, the 
pores of his skin certainly could. 

When I heard of the birth of his daughter, I called 
at the Vaudeville during the evening performance to 
congratulate him and Mrs. Hicks. I was taken down to 
the stage to wait until Hicks had finished a scene in 
which he was playing. The Vaudeville stage is very 
small and there is very little room between the wall and 
the scenery. Hicks was dancing and singing vigorously. 
He came off amidst thunders of applause, and before I 
knew what he was doing, he had pulled me on to the 
stage, bowed profoundly to me and left me standing like 
a gaby before the audience. 

When I first saw Henry Ainley he was a very young 
man playing very small parts in the Benson Company. 
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It was during the Shakespeare festival week at Stratford- 
on-Avon, to which I have already referred, and the 
company included among its members such talented 
players as the late George Weir, the best Shakespearian 
clown whom I ever saw, handsome Frank Rodney, Oscar 
Asche, Lyall Swete, Lily Brayton, and half a dozen 
others who have now won established reputations. 

But even with these exceptionally talented actors and 
actresses, playing with a team spirit that has rarely 
been equalled, under the inspiration of Sir Frank 
Benson, Henry Ainley, even though he was in the 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern period, with a few lines 
only to say, was conspicuous for his capacity. He had 
charm and good looks, a beautiful voice and obvious 
intelligence. 

I recall with considerable pride that on my return to 
London from Stratford-on-Avon I told Sir George 
Alexander that there was in the Benson Company an 
extremely good-looking and unusually talented young 
actor who I believed was sure to make a considerable 
success on the stage. Alexander at that time was 
arranging the production of Stephen Phillips’s ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,” and was at his wits’ end to find a 
suitable Paolo. At my suggestion he sent his manager 
to see Ainley act, and the result was his engagement at 
the St. James’s Theatre in his first real London success. 

Since then Ainley has played many parts in plays 
of varying kinds, and, unlike most leading actors, he 
has not confined himself to the parts that are known in 
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stage jargon as “‘romantic.”’ His versatility is indeed 


his greatest quality, as it is the evidence of the extent 
of his sympathy and intelligence. 

In appearance the ideal Romeo, it is not without 
significance that Ainley’s greatest Shakespearian success 
was made as Malvolio, a comedy part which was also, 
in my opinion, Tree’s Shakespearian triumph. Ainley 
played Malvolio during the series of memorable 
Shakespearian productions for which Mr. Granville 
Barker was responsible at the Savoy Theatre. 

I think great stage management is perhaps the one 
thing that the English theatre nowadays wants more 
than anything else. The great stage manager gets 
_ from the player the best that is in him, and it is interesting 
to recall the fact that Henry Ainley, one of the most 
interesting actors at present on the English stage, has 
never played so well as when he was associated with 
Mr. Granville Barker. 

Fragson, the Anglo-Frenchman or the Franco-English- 
man, which you will, was a comedian who, on occasions, 
was as funny “ off”’ as “‘on.’? I was with him once in 
Paris when he went up to a policeman at the Place de 
POpéra and asked him in very bad French to direct 
him to the statue of Victor Grayson. ‘The policeman, 
searched diligently through his little notebook and 
regretfully admitted that he could not give the necessary 
information. ‘Then Fragson told him exactly what he 
thought of him in Montmartrois—and ran for his life. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw declares that going to first nights 
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left him as one half dead, and he was the critic of a 
weekly and had plenty of time for the production of 
his copy. How much harder is the fate of the daily 
newspaper representative ! To him first nights are an 
ordeal, though to other people they may be an amuse- 
ment. Still one recalls a great deal of humour at first 
nights. I remember one play that was never finished. 
Its run came to an end before the finish of the first 
performance. In the second act of a very bad musical 
comedy, the lights were turned down for a change of 
scene. When they went up again, a boy in the gallery 
politely inquired, ‘‘ Hallo, not gone home yet?” ‘Then 
there was the dreadful evening when a very plain actress 
was apostrophised by her lover as the most beautiful 
woman in the world, and a boy in the gallery called, 
cpap LID: 

Twenty years ago or so, managers had to contend with 
what they described as organised booing, though I never 
really believed that it was organised, and I have rarely 
heard a play booed which did not thoroughly deserve it. 
One night the manager of the Garrick ‘Theatre overheard 
a conversation between two men standing in the gallery 
queue. ‘“‘ What are you going to do?”’ asked one of them. 
‘“* Oh,” replied his friend, ‘‘ I am going to boo.” ‘The 
manager watched the two men into the theatre, pointed 
them out to the attendant, and said that if they behaved 
noisily at the end of the play they were promptly to 
be turned out. The attendant, however, got a little 
mixed as to whom he was to watch. ‘The curtain fell 
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and a mild young man who was with his mother and 
had thoroughly enjoyed the play, and was loudly 
applauding and calling for the author, was seized by the 
scruff of the neck and thrown down the gallery steps. 
And the management had to pay considerable com- 
pensation for the assault. 

I was sitting in the back row of the stalls at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on the first night of an American 
musical comedy. Whether it was because they objected 
to the American invasion, I do not know, but the pit 
vigorously booed the opening scenes. A man sitting 
next to me turned round and remonstrated. ‘“* Why 
don’t you wait a little longer,” he said, ‘‘ before you 
boo? You may like the show after all.” But the gentle- 
men in the pit were obdurate. ‘They had paid for their 
seats—they suggested that we probably had not—and 
they meant to do what they liked. If they wanted to 
boo they would boo. On this a very large person a 
few seats off got on his feet and turned round and ad- 
dressed them. ‘* The next gentleman what boos,” said 
he, “‘ will have to talk to me. My name’s Charley 
Mitchell.” Charley Mitchell was the famous heavy- 
weight boxer, and after his intervention the piece had 
an enthusiastic reception. Every song was encored and 
re-encored. 

There is an old story, perhaps worth repeating, of a 
man in the pit on the first night of a very bad play who 
vigorously applauded when everyone else was hissing. 
After the second act his neighbour asked him how on earth 
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he could cheer so dreary a performance. “ Well,” he 
said, “‘ the truth is I came in with a free ticket, but if 
this goes on much longer I shall go out and pay and come 
back and hiss.”’ | 

This in its turn reminds me of the Scotsman who 
demanded his money back at a Glasgow music-hall. 
The manager gave him the price of the seat but refused 
to repay the entertainment tax. The Scotsman was 


insistent. He wanted full repayment. ‘“‘I am telling 
you,” said the manager, “ that I cannot give you back 
the entertainment tax.’ “‘But I haven’t had any 


entertainment,” was the retort. The most scathing 
comment in my experience made at a first night was 
the remark of a lady to her companion when the author 
of an unsuccessful comedy took his call before the curtain. 
** And he looks quite clever, too.” 

I understand that nowadays popular comedians are 
often paid as much as five and six hundred pounds a 
week. Actors’ salaries had not reached this colossal 
figure in pre-war days, and certain experiences of my 
own sometimes make me doubt whether even now the 
actor is paid quite as much as his press agent announces. 
I once wrote a comedy to which I gave the enticing 
title of ‘‘ Cupid and the Haystack.’ I suppose it could 
not have been a very good comedy because it has never 
been produced, but I sold an option on it, and we got 
so far as choosing the cast. I spent one morning with 
the management interviewing certain players whom I 
had suggested for the various characters. I explained 
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one of them to a certain comedian and he agreed that 
he would like to play it. “‘ Now, what about terms? ”’ 
said the manager. ‘“ My salary,” said the actor, “‘ is 
fifteen pounds a week.” “Fifteen pounds!” was the 
reply; “‘I figured you out at seven.’”? And the seven 
was accepted. 

Augustus Harris was once rehearsing at Drury Lane 
and an unemployed actor came on to the stage. He is 
now quite famous and wild horses would not drag his 
name from me. “ What do you want?” asked Harris. 
** A part,” was the reply. ‘“‘ How much a week? ” asked 
Harris. ‘“‘ Five pounds,” said the actor. “I will give 
you thirty shillings.” ‘“ Right.”” The actor was too 
wise to give the manager time to withdraw. ° Perhaps 
the same sort of thing happens nowadays. 

Theatrical rehearsals are often extremely amusing 
for the privileged spectator permitted to hide behind 
the curtains of a box, but they are rarely amusing to the 
people concerned in them. They used often to con- 
tinue late into the night, and the actresses and the 
actors were apt to grow hysterical through sheer weari- 
ness. In his Haymarket days, Tree had a wrangle at 
rehearsal with a certain dramatist who, finally, in a 
frenzy of rage, sprang from the stage into the auditorium, 
and turning round said, “Tree, I am going to Fleet 
Street, and I am going to tell the Press how I have 
been treated in your theatre.” ‘“‘ ——,” shouted Tree, 
“you coward, you miserable coward !”’ 

The old-time pantomime comedian detested rehearsals. 
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He never willingly went through his “ business,” but 
was always ready with the assurance that all would be 
right on the night. During Augustus Harris’s regime 
at Drury Lane a not very amusing comedian had to 
appear alone before a cloth while the big scenes were 
being changed behind. A day or two before Boxing 
Night, Harris insisted on seeing what he proposed to do. 
He said that he could do nothing without his “ props.” 
He wanted a bucket and a whitewash brush, and a 
ladder, and a perambulator, and various other things. 
The property master brought them all on to the stage. 
‘Have you got everything you want?” asked Harris. 
**T think so,” said the comedian. “Then,” said the 
manager, standing about three feet away from him and 
hooking his thumbs in his braces, “‘ for Heaven’s sake 
be funny!” It must have been a hard ordeal, almost 
as hard as that of the unfortunate gentleman who was 
advertised to appear every morning at ten-thirty at the 
old Westminster Aquarium to give half an hour’s comic 
conjuring ! 

Nowadays the actor seems to have lost most of his 
distinctive qualities and has become even as you and I. 
Twenty years ago the player was, at least to some extent, 
a person apart. Even when he attained fame he was 
frequently “‘ always the actor.”’ It was once said of the 
members of the Green Room Club that they did not 
go into that club, they made “entrances.” But if the 
actor was exuberant and over-emphatic, he had many 
good qualities, and I am proud to recall the many 
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friends I have had in “ the profession.” One of the 
most lovable of them was Frank ‘Thornton, a wonderful 
little man who died three or four years ago at the age of 
well over seventy, but who retained an exuberance that 
a man twenty years his junior might well envy. The 
exuberance sometimes took rather a disconcerting form 
of expression. I met him once in the most crowded 
part of the Strand. On seeing me he began to sing at 
the top of his voice, ““ O my Sidney, O my Sidney, how 
do you do?” and then danced a little breakdown to the 
great joy of the newspaper boys. Thornton made a 
great success with “ The Private Secretary” and 
*“ Charley’s Aunt” in South Africa, and made many 
voyages to Gape Town. He was very fond of playing 
poker, and on one of his trips promptly accepted the 
invitation of a kindly-looking gentleman to join in a 
game that had been started in the smoke-room. Before 
they began, the steward took Thornton aside and warned 
him that the players were card-sharpers. Thornton 
sat down at the table and ordered a plate of nuts. 
meeate you, fond of nuts, sir?*’ asked his new 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Oh, I want them to play with,” said 
Thornton, “ I never play for money.” 

The old-time mouthing actor with his infinite manner- 
isms and long hair has apparently entirely disappeared. 
No longer, anyhow, is he to be met in Bedford Street 
or Maiden Lane. John Coleman was, I suppose, one 
of the last of them. I knew him very well and I had 
something to do with the publication of an excellent 
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book that he wrote about Charles Reade. Coleman 
always acted and always mouthed. He habitually 
addressed his acquaintance as “ laddie,”’ and he had 
curious individual ideas of emphasis. ‘*‘ Have you ever, 
dear laddie,”’ he once said to me, “‘ seen me play Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre.” After the death of Augustus Harris, 
and before the future of Drury Lane was decided, Cole- 
man played a short season there during which he had 
some disagreement with the temporary management. 
Some hot words were exchanged, and old John, with 
great dignity, glared at his opponent and said, ‘“‘ And to 
be spoken to thus—in my own the-a-tre !”’ 

Another old-time player was once engaged as stage 
manager at a benefit matinée, the programme consisting 
of excerpts from a number of plays. George Alexander 
appeared in one scene with his company, and at the 
crucial moment they were interrupted by some scenery 
being noisily moved in the wings. Alexander paused 
and looked round in protest, and a loud voice was heard 
in the theatre: ‘‘ Only an err-or, dear laddie, only an 
err-or.”” 

The old-fashioned melodrama has been destroyed 
by the cinema, and the old-fashioned actor must have 
found his occupation gone. I am all for home produc- 
tions and I find the disappearance regrettable. Who 
that is old enough to remember the production can 
forget the joys of ‘The Worst Woman in London” 
when the Melvilles brought that great provincial 
success to the Adelphi Theatre to draw all fashionable 
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London? It was a stroke of genius to make the actor 
who had to undress and go to bed exactly like the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the talk of the 
play was matchless. ‘The lady who in these days would 
be called the vampire was finally foiled. She had to 
confess that she had forged the cheque and set fire to the 
castle, murdered her husband and strangled the baby, 
andsoon. ‘Then there was a pause, and the old clergy- 
man coming down the stage said solemnly : “‘ Then you 
are the worst woman in London.” 

A year or two before the war I was coming back to 
London from the North by a night train and I had to 
change at Crewe. Walking up and down the station,. 
I passed and re-passed an obvious actor with a thin 
face, wearing a threadbare Inverness cape. I looked 
at him and he looked at me, and the third or fourth 
time that we passed he said to me, probably because 
I was clean-shaven: “ Wig paste merchant, I think? ”’ 
I did not contradict him and I asked him to have a 
drink, and we went into the refreshment room, which 
in those happier days was open for the use of shivering 
night travellers. My acquaintance told me that he 
had just left the “‘ Sins of the City’ company to join 
“The Greed of Gold” at a much higher salary. ‘The 
poor fellow was obviously only half-fed, and he was a 
curious mixture of extreme conceit and direful poverty. 
I am always interested in the byways of life and I found 
him more than a little entertaining. I paid for our 


drinks with a sovereign, and listening to his conversation 
I 
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I left the change lying on the counter. As we talked 
I saw a long, thin and very dirty hand stretch for the 
money and—there was no attempt at concealment— 
quietly flick half a crown from the pile. And then after 
a pause came the suggestion: “ Saturday week, 
laddie.”” Of course I said I should be delighted and 
asked him to take five shillings, which he finally did, 
telling me that he only had enough money to take him 
within ten miles of his destination, and that he would 
have had to walk the rest of the way. He carefully 
wrote my address on a soiled cuff, although I told him 
not to bother about repayment. The really odd thing — 
about this story is, that the five shillings came back to 
me on Saturday week. 

Mr. Crummles existed until the war. Nicholas 
Nickleby was instructed to write a play round a property 
pump, and it is related that the founder of the Melville 
family when he was the proprietor of a theatre in Cardiff 
had a dramatist in his pay whose job it was to write 
dramas round posters that had already been purchased. 
It is said that Melville, a most experienced showman, 
believed firmly in the power of a fight to move and 
interest every audience. Whenever one of his plays was 
going badly the hero and the heavy man were given 
swords and ordered to begin a duel, whether or not it 
had anything to do with the action. These old- 
time melodramas were quite as good from every point 
of view as the crook American plays now shown on the 
screen, and the people who played in them were an 
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interesting class, often talented and nearly always 
good-natured. 

Actors indeed are notoriously generous, but there are, 
of course, exceptions to the rule. When I was a small 
boy I was taken by an uncle to call at the comfortable 
suburban home of a famous comedian. My uncle and 
his host had a whisky-and-soda, and I was given a bottle 
of ginger beer. ‘Then the comedian carefully reckoned. 
** Let me see,” he said, “‘ two whiskies-and-sodas, two 
shillings; bottle of ginger beer, three pence.”’ And he 
put the money into a money-box on the mantelpiece. 
It was an excellent plan to prevent his guest from asking 
for another. 

A very hard-up friend of mine became engaged to 
this same gentleman’s daughter. He lunched every 
Sunday with the family and made up for his somewhat 
meagre meals during the week. One Sunday they had 
some excellent hothouse grapes for dessert, and my 
friend helped himself to about a pound. “ Fond of 
grapes, ain’t you?” said his prospective father-in-law. 
* Yes, thank you,” was the reply, ““I am very fond 
of grapes.” “I wish to goodness I could think of 
something you weren’t fond of. We’d have that for 
dinner.” 

Once in a northern town this actor and his company 
were playing in one of two theatres, and the men of the 
company at the other theatre were rather astonished to 
be invited to a fish supper after the performance. They 
had dreams of oysters and other delicacies, but when 
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they had sat down their host said, ‘“‘ Now boys, what 
will you have, cod or plaice? ” | 

Another mean old-time actor, for the only time in 
his life, took one of his colleagues into the Criterion bar 
to buy him a drink. ‘“ What will you have? ”’ he asked 
his friend, who said a whisky-and-soda. ‘* Whisky- 
and-soda !”’ was the reply; “I was going to buy you 
a beer. Here’s fourpence, you can pay for the rest 
yourself.” 

This reminds me of the clown of long ago who went 
for a drive in a gig into Surrey one Sunday afternoon 
with two friends. One friend paid for the gig, and the 
other paid for the refreshments. But the clown paid for 
nothing. ‘They left the gig in a livery stable in the 
Waterloo Road. In those days there was a halfpenny 
toll on Waterloo Bridge. When they came to the bridge, 
the clown ran forward saying to his friends, “‘ It’s my 
turn to pay now,” and paid the three halfpence. 

A well-known music-hall performer, now dead, used 
regularly to send out a dresser to buy him a packet of 
Woodbines and to give the man one cigarette for his 
trouble. " 

Theatrical managers are sensitive folk. The line 
spoken by Dick Phenyl in Pinero’s ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ” 
inverted was always their favourite motto. ‘“‘ Praise, 
praise, praise, but blame, oh dear, no.” The candid 
critic was never in my time altogether a welcome guest, 
and most critics have, at one time or the other, been 
barred from one theatre or the other for failure to 
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appreciate the productions. On the other hand, the 
wise manager has always realised the possible financial 
value of the unappreciative. The late William Archer 
exerted a more positive influence on the development of 
the English drama than any other contemporary critic, 
but his sympathies were definitely limited and he had 
small patience with the merely popular. ‘‘ Whenever 
I see Archer sleeping in the stalls on the first night,” a 
manager once said to me, “‘ I know I have a success.”’ 

Mr. Archer went out of his way to be kind to me in 
my early days. Our acquaintance began with. an 
article on the National Theatre that I published in 
the Daily Mail which brought me a most cordial letter 
from him. This encouragement of a much younger and 
less distinguished writer was characteristic of a high_ 
minded publicist who was devoted to the theatre, who 
resented its prevailing banality as a personal affront, 
and who was personally largely responsible for the first 
productions of Ibsen in this country, and for the con- 
sequent education of a public that has made Bernard 
Shaw more profitable than Palais Royale farce. 

A very different man is Mr. A. B. Walkley, who 
began to write theatrical criticisms in the Star and who 
has now for many a year written for The Times. Heisa 
neat little man with a neat little beard. Despite the 
facts that he was born in Bristol, went to Balliol, and 
spent years of his life in the Post Office (a very British 
institution), A. B. Walkley looks French and thinks like 
a Frenchman. At least he likes to believe that he does. 
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He is witty with an acid wit, scorning, with good-nature 
and perfect manners, the majority of his fellows. 

Walkley belongs to the Shaw era. He was the drama- 
tic critic of the Star in the halcyon days when Shaw was 
its musical critic and Richard Le Gallienne its literary 
editor. But Walkley has never been an enthusiast. He 
has never had the smallest desire to reform the world. 
He would probably detest a reformed world. 

Nowadays he professes to rejoice in the middle age 
that saves him from the necessity of enthusing over “‘ the 
odd Moldo-Wallachian and Syro-Phoenician dramatists ”’ 
beloved by the “‘‘ Sunday coterie theatres.”’ 

When Walkley is not quoting from Aristotle and the 
less known French diarists, he is eager to profess his 
admiration for Lytton Strachey and Max Beerbohm. 
He is always entertaining, and when he cares to bother 
about you he is the most stimulating companion. But 
he excites modesty in his acquaintances. He is apt to 
make them feel that they are really far less attractive 
than an apple tree. 

I am not sure that theatrical criticisms in daily 
newspapers would not on the whole be more interesting 
and effective if they were written by men who were not 
saturated with play-going. This is to some extent 
proved by the very excellent theatrical criticisms that 
were occasionally written by the late H. W. Massingham, 
the accomplished critic of letters, who had not grown 
weary and a little blasé through watching bad plays and 
worse acting. 
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When I first began to write criticisms, the doyen of the 
critics was Joseph Knight, who was incidentally the 
author of a very good book on Rossetti. Before he 
retired, Mr. Knight had grown very deaf, and the jokes 
in farces and comedies had to be repeated to him by a 
companion. ‘he consequence was that he laughed about 
a bar and a half after everyone else. 


CHAPTER IX 
CHARLES BROOKFIELD AND SOME OTHERS 


THERE are never many genuine wits living in the world 
at the same time, and no man can possibly hope to 
number more than two or three of them among his 
acquaintance, however many years he may live. Bernard 
Shaw is the greatest wit whom I have ever known. Joseph 
Comyns Carr, who in his time played many parts, and 
always with distinction, was a genuine wit. After 
inspecting the pictures at the first Futurist show at the 
Grafton Galleries, he remarked to a friend, ‘‘ How true 
it is that absinthe makes the art grow stranger.” As I 
have suggested, Beerbohm Tree also possessed wit as well 
as humour. I once asked him how a certain impecun- 
ious writer contrived to get a living, and he said, “‘ He 
draws royalties on plays that will never be written.” 
This was the neatest euphemism for borrowing without 
the slightest intention of paying that I have ever heard. 

After Mr. Shaw, of all the men who have come into 
my life, far and away the wittiest was Charles Brook- 
field, the actor and dramatist, whose father and mother 
were the intimate friends of Thackeray. He was one 
of the first University men to go on the stage, and 
though he made a considerable success (he was accurately 


described as “‘ a great actor of small parts’), he always 
I20 
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had a supreme contempt for the theatre and everything 
connected with it. 

I remember one particular instance of Brookfield’s 
ability to provide the perfect snub without a moment’s 
hesitation. We were lunching one day at the Cavour 
in Leicester Square when an offensively-friendly person 
banged Brookfield on the back and inquired, ‘‘ How 
are you, Charlie? *”’ ‘he actor looked up and at once 
replied, “If I knew your name, sir, I would be equally 
familiar.” 

During the later years of his life Brookfield was in con- 
stant bad health, and consequently frequently in financial 
straits, and this, doubtless, gave his wit its characteristic 
caustic note. 

Brookfield once said of a rival wit that he knew he was 
not quite a gentleman and was always trying to laugh it 
off. For some reason or other he had a particular 
dislike for the Grossmiths, and they were the subject 
for many of his gibes. On one occasion he remarked that 
he never knew how much he liked George Grossmith 
until some fellow introduced him to Weedon. 

Like most good talkers, Brookfield talked far better 
than he wrote, and his book of reminiscences was rather 
disappointing. He used to tell one particularly good 
story against himself. During one of his periods of 
financial stress, he was doing some literary work for a 
German-Jewish gentleman, who at that time was a con- 
siderable theatrical power. He determined to approach 
the financier on the subject of an advance on account of 
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fees, and was waiting for a really favourable opportunity. 
The financier suggested that they should spend a week- 
end together at the Metropole, Brighton, and Brookfield 
felt that the psychological moment had at last arrived. 
They went down on the Saturday, dined well, but, after 
due consideration, Brookfield decided that Sunday 
morning with the sun shining on the sea-front would be 
the ideal occasion for the mention of the proposed 
advance. He rose and went down to breakfast, but his 
companion was not there. After breakfast he inquired 
at the office and was told, “* Oh, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. 
had a wire from London and had to go back by an early 
train. He said you would settle his bill.” 

Long before the war, the colonel of a certain volunteer 
regiment invented a mess uniform which he wore one 
night when he was dining at a famous club, among 
the members of which were a considerable number of 
professional soldiers. His costume somewhat resembled 
that worn by boy messengers, and aroused the mirth of 
the members in the club. ‘There was a general prayer 
that Brookfield would come in to make some appropriate 
comment. He arrived soon after dinner, and the colonel 
was pointed out to him. Walking across the room he 
said: “‘ Look here, So-and-so, if you persist in tying 
up your horse in the cloak room, I shall write to the 
Committee.” 

One of the best club stories I ever heard was told to 
me by Algernon Bastard, who for nearly half a century 
was a well-known man about town. In his early youth 
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Bastard was elected a member of the St. James’s Club, 
and proudly, and somewhat diffidently, he went to 
dinner there for the first time. He sat down at an 
unoccupied table, but the courtly steward came over 
to him and with many apologies said that this particular 
table was always reserved for Sir John Smith, a very old 
member. Algy moved to another table. “TI really 
beg your pardon, sir,’ said the steward, “ but Lord 
Robinson has dined at this table every night for two 
years. If you don’t mind...” Again Algy moved, 
and again with many apologies the steward followed him. 
“Tm afraid that I am a dreadful nuisance, sir, but 
General Brown, sir, especially likes that table, and . . .” 
By this time Algy had had enough, and going to the 
door said : ‘‘ Steward, please bring my chop into the 
lavatory.” 

Algy Bastard was an extremely amusing old gentleman 
with a hoarse voice. Charles Brookfield used to say 
that he had permanently injured his vocal cords in 
trying to imitate him. He used to give delightful 
dinners at his house in Wilton Crescent, and he possessed 
a collection of pewter which always filled my heart with 
envy. He belonged to a generation that despised 
euphemisms and spoke its mind. A famous newspaper 
millionaire was elected to perhaps the most exclusive 
of London Bohemian clubs, much to the annoyance of a 
great many of the members. He was washing his hands 
on the first evening that he went to the club, and he said 
to Algy, “I am not quite certain whether it is the rule 
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here to dress for dinner.” ‘‘ It doesn’t in the least 
matter what you wear, my dear chap,” said Algy 
sweetly. ‘* Nobody’s going to talk to you.” 

I went to poor Algy’s funeral, and the cemetery 
chaplain, who had apparently had a heavy day’s work, 
gave a tremendous yawn as he took his place in the front 
of the procession after the service in the chapel. ‘“‘ How 
old Algy would have laughed!” said his brother-in- 
law tome. AndI knew he would. He and I once went 
to Paris together, and he appeared on the first morning 
after our arrival dressed in the most wonderful Boule- 
vardier costume with a coat of one colour, waistcoat of — 
another, trousers of a third, and a tie the size of a woman’s 
sash. He really spoke good and idiomatic French, but 
he rolled his r’s so terrifically that nobody could possibly 
understand him. Altogether an odd and most attractive 
person whom I am very grateful to have known. 

To return to Brookfield. When His Majesty’s Theatre 
was finished in 1900, Tree showed Brookfield all over 
the new building, first the auditorium, then the stage, 
then the dressing-rooms. He, of course, expected to 
hear some words of admiration, but Brookfield was 
silent. At last they went out into the street to look at the 
outside of the theatre. Brookfield made a careful 
survey, and then turning to Tree, he said, ‘‘ Has it ever 
occurred to you how much it will cost you to keep all 
those windows clean?” It must be admitted that 
Brookfield’s wit was apt to be a little bitter, and he would 
rather sacrifice a friend than abstain from saying a good 
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thing. ‘ Brookfield came to see me this morning,” 
George Edwardes once said to me, “‘ and I gave him a 
cheque to help him along. Then I went out to lunch, 
and I heard such a good story he was telling about me.” 

The late Cecil Raleigh, though his humour was far 
coarser and less subtle than Brookfield’s, occasionally 
said an admirably good thing. It may be remembered 
that in his play, “The Price of Peace,” one of the 
characters was supposed to fall dead after making a 
speech in a scene representing the House of Commons. 
The part of the Speaker was played by a “‘ super ”’ with 
ambitions. His part was a silent one, and at one of the 
rehearsals he diffidently suggested to Raleigh that he 
ought to have two or three lines to say after the Minister 
had died. “Certainly,” said Raleigh, ‘“ capital idea, 
my boy; you shall start the bob subscription for the 
wreath.” 

Edward Michael, whose varied career has included 
most professions, from London theatrical management 
to “‘ peddling Bibles in Montana,” is another man whose 
humour has frequently made gloomy days amusing. It 
was Michael who christened the old Avenue ‘Theatre, 
which stood on the site now occupied by the Playhouse, 
and which was notorious for its innumerable draughts, 
“ the seagull’s retreat.”? Michael was once manager for 
a season financed by a millionaire to exploit the talents 
of a lady more conspicuous for good looks than for stage 
ability. The season was a failure, but the millionaire 
was rich enough to go on without worrying. I met 
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Michael one day in the Strand, and he said to me, “‘I 
wish you would come down and see me one evening, I 
am so confoundedly lonely in that theatre all by myself.” 

On another occasion the stage manager brought 
Michael his list of expenses at the end of a week. On it 
was the item, “‘ Cab £1 17s. 6d.’ ‘“‘ I hope you bought 
a good one,” was Michael’s comment. 

Edward Michael has his part in the history of modern 
journalism, for he was on the staff of the Morning, one 
of the first, if it was not quite the first, of the halfpenny 
morning papers which preceded the foundation of the 
Daily Mail. Kennedy Jones was also on the staff of the 
Morning, and, indeed, I think, he came from Birmingham 
to take up the position, and without Kennedy Jones, 
Harmsworth would probably not have bought the Evening 
News, and might not have made so tremendous a success 
of the Daily Mail. 

For a very short time I had a gallery ticket for the 
House of Commons, but I never did regular work there. 
Humour disappeared from Parliament with the Irish 
members. The best House of Commons joke of the 
present generation was made, I think, during the Budget 
debates of 1906 or 1907. A Tory member, still with us, 
who had married a rich wife, and had hyphenated his 
name with hers, was addressing the House on the 
question of unearned increment. ‘“ Mr. Speaker,” he 
said, “‘I have been asking in vain for a definition 
of unearned increment. What is it?” And an 
Irish member, I think Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh, 
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interjected, “The hyphen in your name.” It was a 
perfect definition. 

The Lyric Theatre was at one time in the hands of a 
syndicate that badly wanted some more capital, and they 
thought that a certain Austro-Jewish financier might 
belong to that strange class of City men, shrewd enough 
in their own affairs, but children in the world of the 
theatre. When he was approached, the Austrian said 
that he must make some investigation before he made up 
his mind, and every day for three weeks he went down 
to the theatre at ten o’clock in the morning and stopped 
until the performance was over at night. He cross- 
examined the cleaners as to what they did and how much 
they were paid. He talked to the actors, he discussed 
wages with the scene-shifters, and, at the end of the three 
weeks, he went to the manager and said: “ I have been 
going very carefully into this theatre business. I find 
that we have two cleaners too many in the dress circle— 
and we don’t want you.” 

One of my most useful friends in my theatre days was 
the late Alec Knowles, one of the first men who earned a 
living in London as a theatre Press Agent. Knowles 
was the antithesis of the industrious and ingenious 
American gentleman who writes theatrical paragraphs, 
but he knew everybody, he had excellent manners, and 
for many years he did everything that was thought 
necessary in those days for Drury Lane, the Empire, 
Charles Hawtrey and half a dozen other managers. 
He was a cynical little man. Five-and-twenty years 
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ago, a provincial solicitor who lived a dull and respect- 
able life at home used regularly to come to London 
three or four times a year and go the pace with a 
vengeance. He spent a great deal of money with very 
little discretion. I was lunching with Knowles in the 
Savoy when the solicitor came over to us, and taking a 
very large cigar from his case, he said to Knowles, “ I 
want you to smoke that cigar, Alec; I think it is par- 
ticularly good. I gave four shillings for it.” Knowles 
looked at it critically and gave it back with the remark, 
** You would.” 

The Cavour was the great theatrical lunching place. 
It was owned by an interesting but short-tempered 
little Frenchman called Philippe, who made certain 
rules which he insisted should be obeyed. Among 
other things, he strictly forbade pipe smoking. One day 
a certain Scotsman pulled out a huge pipe and lighted 
it. Philippe dashed up to the table and ordered him 
to put it out. “I know what you want,” said the 
comedian, “‘ you want to force me to buy one of your 
cigars. Well, I shan’t, I won’t smoke at all.’ And for 
half an hour afterwards, every time the restaurateur passed 
the table, the comedian waved his pipe and said, “‘ I am 
not smoking at all, see, I am not smoking at all.” 

A man whom it was always amusing to meet was 
Ernest Wells, commonly known as “‘ Swears,”’? who died 
in London a few years ago. Wells was one of the 
founders of the famous Pelican Club in Gerrard Street, 
Soho, which was the London home of prize-fighting 
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five-and-twenty years ago. The door-keeper at the 
Pelican was an extremely fat man, who was always 
known as “‘ Fatty Coleman.” One night Wells and two 
other men contrived, with a great deal of trouble, to 
wedge Coleman, who was very drunk, into a hansom 
cab and send him home. ‘The cab drove off, but after 
he had gone a hundred yards the cabman turned and 
galloped back. ‘“’Ere,” he shouted, “it took three, of 
you to get him in—how the blazes am I to get him out ? ” 

After the Pelican had shut, Wells started a club in the 
City, which he called the “* City Atheneum,” but which, 
since its membership was practically confined to stock- 
brokers, was far better known as the “‘ Thieves’ Kitchen.” 
The members used to play dominoes for very high stakes 
and Wells used to complain that no sooner had he bought 
a new box of dominoes than he found the backs of the 
matadors ingeniously marked so that the intelligent and 
unscrupulous player could pick them out. One day 
Wells had all the dominoes collected and put into his 
office. ‘he next morning he was told that a member 
wanted a box of dominoes, whereupon he put his head 
out of his office and asked, ‘‘ Marked or unmarked, old 
thing ?”’ 

The story of ‘‘ Fatty Coleman ” and the hansom cab 
reminds me of another of Henry Hermann, the dra- 
matist. Hermann lived four or five miles from Charing 
Cross, and incidentally he had a glass eye. He was 
very tired one night. He yearned to drive home in a 


cab, but had not money enough to pay the fare. He was 
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however, a man of resource. He called a hansom, told 
the man where to go, and then, just before he reached 
his destination, he opened the little trap-door in the 
cab’s roof and urged the driver to hurry. The cabby 
slashed the horse with his whip and a yell of agony 
came from inside the cab. He pulled up to see what had 
happened, and Hermann jumped out, holding his 
handkerchief to his face and with his glass eye in the 
other hand. ‘ You clumsy brute,” he shouted, “* you’ve 
cut my eye out with your whip!” The cabman looked 
at him with horror, then turned his horse round and 
galloped away without waiting for his fare, lest worse | 
things might befall him. 

One’s memory plays strange tricks and one remembers 
just as one forgets without any apparent reason. Just 
because it occurs to me, let me here insert a charming 
story I recently heard of the veteran comedian, Arthur 
Roberts. He was fulfilling a week’s engagement at 
Folkestone in the winter. The weather was cold and 
bleak and the hotel where he was staying was almost 
empty. Hearrivedon Sunday afternoon. It was raining 
hard outside. The dining-room was empty. The 
lounge was empty. The smoke-room was empty. But 
Arthur Roberts went on searching for someone to whom 
to talk. At last he caught sight of one of the hall-porters 
sitting half asleep in the hall under a palm tree. He 
promptly went up to him and, holding out his hand, 
said, “‘ Dr. Livingstone, I believe ! ”’ 

One of the most dignified men who ever wandered by 
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accident into Bohemia was the late Colonel Newnham 
Davis, who gained a great reputation as an authority 
on eating and drinking, and who wrote for the Sporting 
Times over the pseudonym of ‘‘ The Dwarf of Blood.” 
Newnham Davis had a charming chalet at Le Touquet 
where I spent many happy week-ends. Once while 
staying there I went to the little Casino de Forét to play 
mild baccarat with a distinguished soldier who at that 
time was military attaché in Paris. In order to get into 
the baccarat room we had to give our names, addresses, 
ages, and all those other intimate particulars always 
demanded by French officialdom. When my soldier 
friend was asked his age he said that he did not know. 
** How is it, sir,’ asked the astonished official, ‘‘ that 
you don’t know your own age?” ‘“‘ Because,”’ was the 
reply, ““I am a foundling.” ‘The official was perfectly 
satisfied and solemnly wrote the words “ enfant trouvé”’ 
on the entrance card. 


CHAPTER X 
THE OLD-TIME MUSIC-HALLS 


THE music-hall is first cousin to the theatre, and if the 
old-time theatre has been washed away by the advance 
of civilisation, it is even more true to say that the music- 
hall of our youth has disappeared, leaving hardly a wrack 
behind. I can just remember the great Macdermott, 
though I must have heard him sing many years after he 
had become famous with the ‘“‘ By Jingo” ditty. As a 
matter of fact, I can recall the chorus of the song that | 
did hear him sing, and it is worth quoting as a specimen 
of music-hall banality five-and-twenty years ago. ‘The 
singer is describing the virtues of his son : 
** Said Ma to Pa, ‘ How proud of him we are ! 
So good and true and perpendicular.’ 
Said Pa to Ma, ‘ The boy takes after me : 
In fact, he’s just the model of the boy I used to be.’ ” 
But is the modern popular song a wit less idiotic? I 
recently heard a young gentleman singing : 
“Oh, Rose Marie, I love you, 
I’m always thinking of you.” 
and it did not seem to me that taste has very much 
improved. 
The Chairman had disappeared from music-halls 


when I began my acquaintance with them, but I think 
132 
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that he could have only just disappeared. ‘Thirty-five 
years ago a pair of sisters was always included in every 
music-hall programme. They generally wore flaxen 
wigs, and they invariably looked archly into the wings, 
left and right, between the verses of their songs. I 
remember when I was quite a boy going to a funny little 
music-hall in High Street, Marylebone. It disappeared 
long ago. A gentleman whose name was not on the 
programme made an appearance, and before he began 
his performance, informed the audience that he had been 
given a trial show, and that, as he was very hard up, 
he hoped they would be generous. We, of course, 
applauded vociferously, doubtless with the desired 
effect. 

This reminds me of a rather sad story of a very bad 
comedian who, after his first song, on a Monday evening, 
was hooted and jeered at by the audience. When he 
went off, the stage manager told him to pack up his bags 
and get out of the theatre as soon as possible. He pro- 
tested and demanded that he should be allowed to sing 
again, and, after some hesitation, the manager agreed. 
The second song was even a greater failure than the first, 
and the manager curtly told him never to show his face 
in his theatre again. ‘‘ What about my money?” 
the comedian asked. ‘“‘ Money?” said the manager. 
“ Yes, I always get paid for Mondays,” was the reply. 

The most characteristic and best-known of the old- 
time music-hall managers was Charles Morton, whose 
management of the Palace is part of vaudeville 
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history. He was a very extraordinary old man who, 
although compelled by modern tastes to engage modern 
artistes, was himself utterly bored by any performance 
that he might not have seen a generation before at the 
Canterbury or the Oxford. He told me once that the 
late Herbert Campbell was the only comedian worth 
listening to. Charles Morton hated everything new, 
and he had a super-hatred of telephones and typewriters. 
He would never allow any of his own letters to be type- 
written, and nothing would persuade him to have a tele- 
phone in his office. On one occasion the assistant 
manager at the Palace had a telephone fixed in Mr. 
Morton’s room during the night. In the morning the 
old man, in a state of frenzy, cut the cord with a pair of 
scissors and threw the instrument into the passage. 

I suppose Dan Leno was the first music-hall performer 
ever to earn those gigantic salaries that have made the 
music-hall profession far more profitable than medicine 
or the bar. Dan Leno was paid two hundred pounds 
a week during the run of the Drury Lane pantomime, 
and his income during the latter years of his life must 
have been at least eight thousand a year. Yet he left 
nothing except a life policy. Much larger sums than this 
have been paid to English music-hall performers in 
America. Miss Vesta Tilley has received as much as 
five hundred pounds a week across the Atlantic, and Sir 
Harry Lauder even more than this. Dan Leno, by the 
way, was a failure when he went to New York, mainly 
owing to the exaggerated zeal of an American press 
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agent, who plastered the city with great posters declaring 
that Leno was “ the funniest man in the world.” The 
announcement was a challenge, a sort of reflection on 
the country that prides itself on producing funny men; 
the audiences were hostile, and the little man was a 
comparative failure. There was a curious strain of 
pathos in Dan Leno, as there is in so many successful 
comic actors, and it was probably this underlying note 
of sadness that made him so distinctive and so much 
more tolerable than most professional laugh-makers. 

Dan Leno was a delicate little man whose health was 
always a great anxiety to the management at Drury 
Lane. During pantomime time everything was done to 
prevent him catching cold, for if Leno was out of the 
pill for two or three nights, the receipts always fell 
heavily. As may be remembered, he went off his head 
towards the end of his life. His mania was a desire to 
play Richard III. In this he was not peculiar. It has 
so often been the ambition of the comic genius to strut 
the stage in tragedy. 

There has never, I suppose, been such a successful 
combination on the stage as Dan Leno and Herbert 
Campbell in the old Drury Lane pantomimes, and the 
success was entirely owing to Herbert Campbell’s 
willingness to play second fiddle and, to use the theatre 
jargon, “‘ feed’ his companion. I have been told (the 
story is probably untrue) that when Herbert Campbell 
was buried, a band marched before the hearse, and that 
after the interment it played a selection of Campbell’s 
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best-known songs, finishing with ‘‘ And his day’s work is 
done.” 

In his exhaustive and interesting book of clowns Mr. 
H. Willson Disher quotes an admirable summary of Dan 
Leno’s art by A. B. Walkley which I make no apology 
for quoting again. It was, of course, written at the 
height of the comedian’s fame : 

** To the majority of Londoners Mr. Leno’s personality 
must be much better known than Lord Salisbury’s or 
Mr. Balfour’s. That, to be sure, is partly because he can 
be personally inspected any evening for a shilling, while 
they cannot. Then he has an influence which they have 
not. What he says (with song and dance) goes home to 
Cockney men’s business and bosoms. Instead of high 
politics, which nobody understands, not even the 
politicians, he discusses latch-keys, mothers-in-law, our 
court, and the lodger, chuckers-out, and ‘ booze ’— 
themes which knock at the heart, stirring the inmost 
fibres of being, are, in short, in Maeterlinckian phrase, 
at once the ‘Treasure of the Humble and the Symbols of 
Wisdom and Destiny. . . . He takes the meanest little 
subjects, the follies and weaknesses of the unsophisti- 
cated vulgar to be met in all the tramcars and in most 
of Mr. Gissing’s novels, and by a touch of fantasy he gives 
them freshness, distinction, style, but this fantasy at its 
wildest always has direct reference to life.” 

It is indeed the fact that the clowns of the old-time 
music-halls were the comic commentators on everyday 
life. ‘Their candid references to subjects not discussed 
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in Victorian drawing-rooms marked their social signifi- 
cance, because these very subjects were a generation 
ago commonly discussed over back-yard fences and are 
now discussed everywhere. ‘The average man in the 
average street is inarticulate. ‘The music-hall comedian 
spoke for him, and he spoke for him very accurately, 
since the average Londoner in the average London street 
is an almost superhuman humorist for whom every 
possible incident of life has its comic aspect. After Dan 
Leno, Marie Lloyd was the greatest genius of the music- 
hall stage. She was a good-natured, absolutely un- 
affected Cockney with a world of natural humour. I 
was introduced to her one night at a supper party by 
my friend, Colonel Newnham Davis. It happened 
that on that day an article of mine had appeared in 
which I had acclaimed Miss Lloyd as a genius and had 
compared her art with that of Yvette Guilbert. ‘‘ Miss 
Lloyd,” said Newnham Davis, “Mr. Dark has been 
telling the British public that you are a great genius.” 
“Oh, chase me !”’ was her very proper comment. 

I cannot refrain from referring to Mr. Willson 
Disher’s very acute analysis of Marie Lloyd’s art. He 
says : “* She represented the extraordinary belated reaction 
against the eighteenth-century vogue of respectability. In 
France it was killed by the Reign of Terror, in England 
by Marie Lloyd. In her contemplative moments off 
the stage she might grow sentimental and approve 
edifying quotations from Ella Wheeler Wilcox, but on the 
stage she blasted false sentiment. Prudishness wilted 
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before her.”” ‘Thus has the music-hall played its part 
in history, and it is a distinctly exciting suggestion that 
what Robespierre did for France, Marie Lloyd did for 
England, particularly when one remembers that Robes- 
pierre was one of the most ferocious of sentimentalists. 

I knew Albert Chevalier from my very earliest youth. 
He was in the music-halls, but not of them. A man of 
considerable culture, he had made quite a respectable 
reputation in theatres before he began to sing his Cockney 
songs at the Tivoli and the Pavilion. 

Dicky Dickson, a notable amateur whip, known to 
fame as ‘‘ Dicky the Driver,” one of the kindest and 
cheeriest of souls, was for some years managing director 
of the Empire. There, as at most other music-halls, 
there was what was called an audition every Monday 
morning, when performers gave a trial show for the 
manager to judge whether or not they were worth 
engaging. One Monday morning I found Dickson at 
the back of the circle watching a particularly dreary 
entertainment by a troupe of persons who played on 
instruments and did all manner of things. ‘“* Come up- 
stairs in my Office,” said Dickson when he saw me. 
** Aren’t you going to tell these people to stop ? ” I asked. 
“Oh, no. I don’t want to hurt their feelings, let them 
goon. They will think someone is listening.” When 
I came away half an hour later, the unfortunates were 
still performing all manner of surprising antics to an 
empty theatre. 

On another morning I met my old friend, Charles 
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Cochran, in Shaftesbury Avenue, and he told me that he 
was going to the Palace, where an American comedienne, 
whom he had introduced to the management, was to 
show what she could do. Old Charles Morton with his 
venerable white whiskers was still the Palace manager. 
When we went into the theatre, Morton was sitting alone 
in the front row of the stalls and the American lady was 
singing and dancing on the stage. She was extremely 
bad, and after about five minutes, Cochran whispered 
to me, “ Let’s get out of this quietly before Morton 
knows I am here.”’ Before, however, we could get to 
the door, we heard the old man ask, ‘‘ Who brought this 
lady here?’ and Cochran, plucking up courage, went 
_ down to the front of the theatre with as jaunty an air as 
possible. “‘ I am sorry, Mr. Morton,” he said; “ you 
see, I had never seen the lady perform and I had heard 
she was very good.” ‘“* She can open on Monday,” said 
Mr. Morton. Never have I seen a man more astounded. 
At once Cochran’s diffidence gave way to a delicious 
assurance. “‘ Forty pounds a week,” continued the 
old gentleman. ‘“ Oh, Mr. Morton,” protested Cochran, 
“forty pounds a week for an artist like that!” Five 
minutes before he would gladly have paid ten pounds 
out of his own pocket in order to have got quietly away, 
but he eventually succeeded in obtaining a contract for 
eighty pounds a week. 

Cochran is a showman of genius, and a showman who 
knows his business is a really great public benefactor. 
Among the score of other excellent entertainments for 
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which he has been responsible, he brought a wonderful 
circus to Olympia during the winter before the war. 
All the artists and all the performing animals were 
engaged when a dreadful misfortune occurred. Capable 
and experienced ring-masters are very rare. Cochran 
had engaged the only really first-rate ring-master in 
England, and he died suddenly a week or so before the 
circus was to open. Cochran was in despair. It was no 
use engaging a foreigner, because the ring-master must 
be able to speak the language of the country. One 
morning he and I were walking down Oxford Street 
when we saw Charles Sugden walking on the other side 
of the way. Sugden was then an elderly actor of 
aristocratic lineage and a very horsey appearance. 
This, and the fact that he habitually had a straw in his 
mouth, gave me an idea. ‘* Cochran,” I said, “* there’s 
your ring-master.”” The idea appealed to him. He 
dashed across the street, hurried Sugden to his office and 
engaged him there and then. Some time afterwards 
Sugden told me that he enjoyed the engagement very 
much, but that he objected to sharing a dressing-room 
with the monkeys ! 

One morning when I had an appointment with the 
late George Edwardes, an elaborately dressed lady, 
attended by a footman carrying her music, and an ac- 
companist, was waiting at the stage door of Daly’s Theatre. 
Edwardes told me that she was a rich woman with 
stage ambitions and that she had insisted that he should 
hear her sing. “‘I don’t know what to do,” he said. 
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*“ T know she’s no use, but I don’t want to offend her by 
telling her so.” Then he had an inspiration. He 
remembered that a young singer with a very beautiful 
voice, who was in his company, was at that moment 
in the theatre. Sending for her and for Merlin Morgan, 
the clever Welsh musician for so many years attached 
to Daly’s, he told her to go on the stage and sing some- 
thing, meanwhile sending for the ambitious plutocrat to 
come down to the wings. ‘‘ What shall I sing ? ” asked 
the girl. ‘“* Anything you like, my dear,” said Edwardes, 
as he hurried me into the stalls. The girl sang three or 
four bars of some song and then Edwardes stopped her. 
“Thank you very much,” he said, “‘ you are quite good 
_ but-not nearly good enough for my theatres.” ‘The 
ambitious lady waited to hear no more, but hurriedly 
left the theatre with her attendants. 

The old-time music-hall performers were simple in 
their tastes and were often puzzled as to what to do with 
the large salaries that they earned. I once heard a 
comedian behind the scenes at the old Royal Music- 
Hall in Holborn—it is now called the Holborn Empire— 
say to his large, comfortable wife, “‘ Let’s have a bit of 
supper, dear, before we go home.” ‘Then he sent the 
dresser to the bar to spend a pound on a bottle of 
champagne and to a fried fish shop for ‘ four penny- 
worth of middles.” ‘They sat, one on each end of a dress 
basket in the wings, happily and blissfully content, 
drinking the champagne out of a cracked cup and eating 
_ the fish with their fingers. 
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In this connection there is a delightful story of another 
music-hall star who gave an elaborate party one Sunday 
afternoon at her house in South London. She and her 
husband stood at the door to weclome their guests, and 
behind them stood a flunkey in knee-breeches, who 
handed to each lady and gentleman a large bottle of 
champagne, a glass, and a champagne-opener to take to 
the garden with them. The party was rather stiff and 
uncomfortable until the voice of an itinerant seller of 
whelks was heard in the street outside. ‘The sound was 
familiar, and half the guests dashed out and brought ~ 
the whelks back with them, and then everything was 
cosy and happy. 

In the great days of the halls, the artistes were a class 
by themselves, kindly and unsophisticated, very much 
resembling the circus folk, who never, or hardly ever, 
marry outside “* the profession,’’ and who spend all their 
leisure time loafing around in the stables and dressing- 
rooms. It is said that there is an unwritten rule that 
the haute école rider shall marry the clown, and that the 
trapeze artiste shall marry the lon-tamer. 

When I was a small boy the only places of entertain- 
ment to which the children of well-regulated families 
were taken were Maskelyne and Cook’s and the Christy 
Minstrels. I remember on one occasion my great- 
grandmother, who was an extremely pious old lady, 
expressing her pleasure when she heard that I and my 
brothers had been to the “‘ Christian Minstrels.” 

The Minstrels, like many other admirable forms of 
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entertainment, have been killed by the cinema. The 
*‘ sit-round,” the corilundrums, the bones and the 
tambourines have all gone away into the ewigkeit. But 
for years London supported two minstrels troupes, the 
Moore and Burgess and the Mohawks at the Agricul- 
tural Hall. Their programmes were based on the genuine 
old American Negro melodies, which were a very 
different thing from the coon song of a later day. 
Eugene Stratton was the star of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels in its later years. It is rather interesting to 
note that the first successful coon song which Stratton 
sang—it was called “‘I lub a lubly gal, I do’’—was not 
American in its origin, but was written by Brandon 
Thomas, the author of “ Charley’s Aunt.” Stratton 
_was the son-in-law of George Moore, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Minstrels, who was always known as Pony 
Moore. Another of his sons-in-law was Charles Mit- 
chell, the prize-fighter, and Moore himself was something 
of a bruiser. The story went that he regularly drove to 
his house, Washington Lodge, in the Finchley Road, 
in a hansom cab and then challenged the driver to fight 
him. If the cabman won, he was to have a sovereign, 
and if he lost he was to have nothing—and Moore 
generally won. It should be stated that he had arranged 
with the policeman on his beat not to come into his 
grounds if he heard sounds of trouble. After several 
cabmen had suffered, they arranged that Moore should 
be picked up by a gentleman who had been the light- 
weight champion of Bermondsey, and he earned his 
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sovereign by giving the minstrel a terrible hiding. 
Yells of agony were heard from Washington Lodge, but 
the policeman in the Finchley Road merely grinned and 
said to one of his comrades, “‘ ‘There’s old Moore dressing 
down another cabman ! ” 

I remember the Haverley Minstrels, a troupe of 
genuine negroes, performing years and years ago at the 
old Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, which used to stand on the 
site now occupied by the Carlton Hotel. The visit of 
this troupe is chiefly memorable from the fact that 
Charles Frohman came with them in the humble capacity 
of bill inspector. This must have been the first visit 
that Frohman ever paid to a city in the theatrical life 
of which he was destined to play so great a part. 

Frohman was one of the busiest men I have ever 
known. He never hada moment to spare, and he never 
seemed to want the smallest breathing time. In the 
latter part of his life he had offices at the Globe Theatre, 
which were approached by a small self-working lift 
just large enough to hold Frohman’s portly little body. 
One morning he was going up to his offices when the 
lift stuck between two floors. There was enormous 
consternation among his staff. Engineers were sent for, 
and after about an hour the lift was hauled up and the 
great man was released. Everyone expected that he 
would be furious at the waste of time, but all he said was : 
** Say, that’s the first real rest I’ve had in years.” 

Frohman was a theatrical enthusiast. He was a little, 
short, fat man, and his brother, Dan, is a tall, thin man, 
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and years ago they were christened Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. I think Frohman was one of the first 
if not the very first, American manager to have con- 
trolling interests in English theatres, but he was far 
more interested in taking English plays to America than 
in bringing American plays here. He was one of Sir 
James Barrie’s closest friends and was the London as well 
as the American producer of many of his plays. He was 
also a close personal friend of Haddon Chambers, the 
author of “The Tyranny of Tears’? and many other 
plays, whom I knew very well. Chambers was by no 
means given to violent physical exertion. One very hot 
summer Sunday morning I met him walking down 
towards the river from Taplow Station with an actress 
whom he had promised to take out in a punt. He 
deplored his hard fate to me in an aside, adding with 
something like terror, “‘ And they tell me the stream is 
running quite hard.’ Later in the day, however, I saw 
him on the river lolling comfortably on the cushions 
with the lady, while the punt was being vigorously 
propelled by an enthusiastic American journalist. 
Haddon Chambers was a man of infinite resource and an 
ingratiating manner. : 
When I began to earn my living as a theatrical 
_ journalist, all the world foregathered, night after night, 
in the Empire, which was actually, as it claimed to be, 
a cosmopolitan club. The Empire ballets in those days 
were productions of real artistic beauty and interest, and 


there was one feature on first nights that no one ever 
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missed. After Adeline Genée, daintiest of prima bal- 
lerina and a woman of fine and attractive character, had 
taken half a dozen calls, an old lady and two old 
gentlemen always came on the stage hand in hand. 
They were Harry Hitchins, the manager, Leopold 
Wenzel, the conductor, and Katti Lanner, the ballet 
mistress. ‘Their combined ages must have been well 
over two hundred years and their appearance gave the 
ballet an air of domesticity. ‘This was, of course, long 
before the Russian ballet came west with its very 
perfection of art. Dancing is the daintiest of the arts, 
and it is perhaps rather queer that the Russians should 
be its most perfect exponents. 

I once said to Madame Pavlova that it seemed strange 
to me that while Russian literature was, for the most 
part, gloomy and grey and pessimistic, the Russians 
should have taught modern Europe the real joy of 
dancing. Her explanation was interesting. 

“We Russians,” she said, “‘ are very happy in sad- 
ness. Let me explain what I mean. Here in England 
people come to me on a cold, rainy day and they say, 
‘Oh, I am so sad to-day because it is rainy and cold !’ 
But I am never so gay and happy as when the rain is 
beating on the windows and the sky is covered with 
clouds. I know that the clouds are there. I can hear 
the rain. But still I am gay—gayer than I should be if 
the sun were shining. I am a Slav, and I think that all 
Slavs are like that. You say that life as it is described 
by the great Russian novelists, by Tolstoi and Dostoi- 
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evsky, by Tchekov and Gorki, is nothing but tragedy 
and sorrow and disappointment. The great Russian 
writers are national. I mean that they interpret life 
as the Russian people feel it. But for all that the 
Russian people dance. 

** We have few illusions about life. We see the clouds 
and feel the beating rain. But the conditions that would 
make you English gloomy and sad are regarded by us as 
inevitable, and we can accept them not only with 
resignation but even with joy. As I have said, we are 
very happy even in our sadness.”’ 

Russian art, Russian politics, the submission of the 
long years under the heavy yoke of Czardom, the excesses 
that have followed the revolution are all easier to under- 
stand when Pavlova’s assertion is borne in mind. 

As is well known, Pavlova learned to dance in the 
famous ballet school which was part of the Imperial 
ballet in Petrograd and was heavily subsidised by the 
Russian royal family. The sins of the Czars were many. 
They have paid a full price for them, and now their 
place knows them no more. But it must be remembered 
to their credit that they gave the world Pavlova and 
Karsavina and Nijinsky, and those wonderful productions 
and decorations of the Russian ballet that have proved 
how entirely beautiful the stage can be made. 

Pavlova admits that all the dancers taught in the 
Petrograd school have inherited a tradition and are © 
heavy debtors to the skill and inspiration of their 
teachers, but she insists that she and the other famous 
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Russian dancers have added to their training something 
that is all their own. ‘This does not simply mean that 
they have individual charm and a particular genius for 
graceful and poetic movement, but that, as a result of 
thinking ballet and dreaming ballet, each of them adds 
some new charm and grace to the ballet. 

“To me dancing,” said Pavlova, ‘“‘is my life. And 
surely it is not difficult for you to understand how one | 
can become absolutely absorbed in the art that includes 
so many other arts, for in the ballet you have music, 
design, colour, and movement woven together by a 
master hand into one beautiful harmony. 

** You wonder why it is that so many famous dancers 
have come from Russia and why the art of the ballet 
developed so wonderfully in my country. The reason is 
that dancing is instinctive with the Russian. Go into a 
village on a féte day and you will see the peasants 
dancing, not with rude, clumsy movements, but dancing 
with enthusiasm and abandon and grace. The Russians 
are natural dancers, just as the Welsh are natural 
singers. 

The ballet has particularly flourished in two 
European countries, in Russia and in Italy, and in both 
these countries the people themselves find appropriate 
expression for their emotions in dancing when they 
are glad and even when they are sorrowful. The 
peasant dances of Italy are original and beautiful, and 
it was inevitable that Italy should have played a leading 
part in the history of the ballet. 
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“There are, of course, good natural dancers in every 
country. Some of the best dancers in my company, for 
example, are English and Americans, but it is in Italy 
and in Russia that, through the habits of the people, 
the atmosphere exists in which dancing flourishes best. 

‘* The explanation of why one nation succeeds in any 
art and why another fails must be sought in a study of the 
different national temperaments. For example, you 
English used to be afraid all the time to let yourselves go, 
as you say. Your calmness, reserve and self-control, all 
much-admired qualities in everyday and home life, 
form rather a hindrance to the stage artiste, whether he 
be actor, musician, or singer, whose personality must be 
- given away with both hands. 

“You should be allowed to cry when you are sad, 
and be exuberant in your joy when you feel happy, and 
not to make secrets of either emotion. 

** The artiste can have no secrets. On the stage we 
must be able to use our personalities to indicate every 
kind of emotion to the audience. It is clear—is it not? 
—that we can only learn to do this successfully if off the 
stage we let ourselves go all the time; if we sob when we 
are miserable and laugh when we are glad. 

“It is my impression, upon my return to England 
after an absence of several years, that the emotional 
experiences the nation has gone through during the war, 
the violent changes from joy to sorrow, have done an 
enormous amount of good towards the development of 
genuine temperament, and it is the domain of art which 
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will immensely benefit by it. I have noticed this, since 
I am back, with dancers, musicians and actors. They 
feel their art now, and thus make the audience feel it 
with them. 

“The possibilities of the ballet are infinite. There 
is no emotion that cannot be indicated by the dancer. 
A ballet may be tragic or comic, fantastic, even grotes- 
que and bizarre, for the art of the grotesque is both 
genuine and elusive. But the one thing that dancing 
must not be is ugly and vulgar.” 

And Pavlova’s eyes shone with resentment at the 
frequent degradation of her art. 

**'To me,” she went on, “it is horrible that what is 
called dancing should so often be nothing but a series 
of meaningless clumsy movements without grace, without 
beauty, movements that are nothing but just vulgar 
ugliness. I have seen such ‘ dancing’ both on the stage 
and in ball-rooms, and it makes me very sad, for think 
what a nation must lose when it permits an art that can 
bring with it beauty and joy to lose all its charm and 
all its significance. We want all the joy we can make 
for ourselves, do we not? And surely life would be 
more joyful even in England if the people could be 
taught to dance beautifully as well as to read and 
write.” 

We were walking through Pavlova’s practice-room as 
she was speaking. Along one wall of the room is a rail 
about three feet from the ground, on which the dancer 
rests her feet to keep her limbs supple. Along the other 
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side is a long mirror in which she can see her movements 
and by self-criticism struggle through to perfection. 

“ But, madame,” I said, “‘ it is not so easy to dance 
beautifully.” 

*‘ Alas, no, monsieur; I myself must still practise for 
hours @very day.” 

It was a memorable conversation with a great artist, 
emphasising once more for me the truth that, except 
in very rare cases, fine achievement is the result of 
persistent effort. 


CHAPTER XI 
BOHEMIA AND SOME BOHEMIANS 


OncrE more the compere must interrupt while the scene 
changes. ‘The interruption will be of the briefest, for 
custom never gives the compére more than a few moments. 
The journalist is commonly described as a Bohemian, 
the inhabitant of that ill-defined country with unknown 
frontiers and with no common customs. Henri Miirger 
wrote of a country that actually existed in his day, and 
when I was a boy in Paris, the artist and the poet still 
wore clothes intended to be the outward and visible 
signs of their inward inspiration and were still eager 
to amaze the bourgeoisie. ‘This old and perfectly innocent 
game is played even to-day in Chelsea and Mont- 
parnasse. It is the habit of a Bohemia not without its 
charm so long as one is very young. ‘There is another 
Bohemia the people of which are rich and idle and silly, 
who show their contempt for accepted conventions by 
buying food and drink in night clubs at ten times their 
proper value, and in dancing after all sane people have 
gone to bed. 

Bohemianism, whether it be long-haired and grubby 
or well-cropped and soigné, has always seemed to me 
rather tiresome and silly, and nowadays it is worse—it 


is out of date. Modern artists and literary men live in 
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comfort, pay their taxes and are generally far better 
mannered as well as far more financially acute than 
stockbrokers. As for journalists, they have always been, 
in my time, the very peers of propriety. There are 
Fleet Street rumours of good old days when the journalist 
divided his time equally between writing copy and drink- 
ing beer, and, if Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc are to be 
believed, their copy should have been of first-class 
quality. As a matter of historical fact, it was generally 
characterised by a wealth of unnecessary adjectives. 
It my very early days there was a publisher of penny 
dreadfuls in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street most of 
whose masterpieces were the work of two Scotsmen who 
actually did work in much this way. They would 
call on the publisher when they were absolutely penni- 
less. He took them to a room behind the shop and locked 
them in, giving them nothing to eat but bread and butter 
and nothing to drink but water until they had produced 
a twenty-thousand-word story each. Then they were 
paid five pounds, which they immediately spent in 
whisky. But the work of a modern newspaper office 
demands from its employees persistence and care and the 
same attention that a bank clerk gives to his work, and 
a journalist who tipples has not the smallest chance of 
permanent occupation. 

There used to be a considerable number of men in 
Fleet Street who earned a precarious livelihood as 
liners,’ that is to say, they were not attached to the 
staff of any one paper but sent any news that they 
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could pick up to the paper that they thought most 
likely to buy it. The larger staffs of the dailies, however, 
and the organisation of the news services destroyed the 
liners’ chances a dozen years ago. ‘The modern 
journalist may like to consider himself a Bohemian (the 
serious worker always preens when he is called a sad 
dog), but, as a matter of fact, he is, as a rule, about as 
Bohemian as a shop-walker. Nevertheless, it must 
happen to a journalist of many years’ experience to have 
made excursions into the world regarded as le monde ou 
Pon s'amuse, which is, alas, very often le monde ou Ton 
sennuie, and to have rubbed shoulders with the queer 
assortment of people to be found there. 

Twenty years ago the Café Royal was a great 
Bohemian resort, as it is now—in those days particularly 
~ at “‘the hour of the apéritif,’ between five and seven. 
The habitués included Mostyn Pigott, Frank Harris, 
Augustus Moore, the brother of George Moore, and a 
dozen other more or less well-known people. Cotsford 
Dick was a wizened little man who wore a wig and who 
wrote rather charming verses. There is a story that 
once at Monte Carlo, after he had lost every sou at 
roulette, he had a positive conviction that he knew the 
next number at which the ball would stop. He turned his 
pockets inside out to try to find a coin; he looked 
vainly round for an acquaintance from whom he could 
borrow, and then in despair he pulled off his wig, threw 
it on the table, and shouted to the croupier, “ trente-cing 
en plein.” | 
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Cotsford Dick was one night in the stage box at a 
musical comedy and one of his boisterous friends, I 
think it was Mostyn Pigott, took off his wig and threw 
it into the top of a large musical instrument which was 
being played in the orchestra just below the box. 

Romano’s was another Bohemian haunt of my salad 
days. I just remember the original Romano, but I 
knew the place better after his death, when it was sold 
to a company. I supped with Charles Hawtrey in the 
restaurant the first night that it opened under its new 
regime. He paid the bill with a ten-pound note and the 
waiter brought him change for a five-pound note. 
Hawtrey sent for the manager, who was full of apologies. 
“You must forgive us,”’ he said, “‘ we have a new cashier.” 
“Oh, no,” said Hawtrey, in his inimitable suave way, 
““new management, but the same old cashier.” 

It has been my fate to live much in hotels and to eat 
much in restaurants. The wise man who has to eat 
often in restaurants eats always in the same restaurant. 
it is better to be an Aabitué of a second-class establishment 
than a stranger where a cordon bleu reigns in the kitchen. 
I learned that most important fact when I went to live 
in Paris as a boy of seventeen, and [I still recall with 
pride and satisfaction the day when I was given my own 
serviette ring in an extremely cheap restaurant in the 
Avenue du Champ de Mars. Always shake hands with 
the patron and raise your hat to the lady in the caisse. 
Tip according to custom, otherwise the waiter will 
never give you the liver wing, but do not over-tip. That 
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is an unsocial offence and will earn for you the very 
proper hatred of your fellow-diners. Such rules as 
these should be acquired by the young. ‘They help 
towards that goal, desired by all men dowered with 
wisdom and slender purses, of getting full value for their 
money. 

The restaurateur is generally an amiable and astute 
person, but, so far as my experience goes, is rarely 
gifted with a sense of humour. One exception was 
Boriani, who was part proprietor of the Pall Mall in the 
Haymarket. Boriani was very like Caruso, and was 
incidentally a capital singer. He was also a genuine 
humorist. One of his clients, whose financial stability 
he had every reason to doubt, asked him to change a 
cheque. Boriani shook his head sadly and said, “TI 
will ask Boriani, but I do not think he will.” Then 
standing in front of one of the mirrors in the restaurant, 
he said, ‘‘ Boriani, will you change this cheque for the 
gentleman? Oh, do not say no, Boriani, He is a nice 
gentleman. Oh, please, Boriani, change the cheque.” 
Then, after a little pause, he brought the piece of paper 
back to the client and said in tones of deep regret, “‘ I 
am sorry, he will not do it.” 

I read a great deal in the papers nowadays of night 
clubs, and I have once lunched at one of these modern 
institutions. There is something curiously bizarre in 
lunching at a nightclub. It is like breakfasting at half- 
past nine in the evening, or dining immediately after 
one’s morning bath. There were night clubs twenty 
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years ago in London, though they must have been dull 
and shabby compared to the present-day clubs. Some 
of us were honorary members of one of these places in 
Oxford Street, and we used to go up from Fleet Street 
after our work in the small hours and get an excellent 
supper for a very trifling sum. ‘The club was reached 
through a long passage, guarded by two strong doors 
and a most repulsive-looking ex-prize-fighter. One 
morning about two o’clock, when I and a friend were 
going into the club, a very young and obviously inex- 
perienced man was talking to this fierce and effective 
janitor. ‘‘ No,” we heard him say, ‘‘ Iam not a member, 
but I should like to be elected.”” The porter sent for 
the secretary and we waited to hear what happened. The 
young man gave the secretary his card, and after looking 
at it he said, “It is a most fortunate thing, the Com- 
mittee happens to be sitting, and I will put your name 
up at once.”’ We went inside with the secretary, who 
after about five minutes went back to the young man, 
shook him warmly by the hand and said, “ You have 
been elected unanimously. The erent is five 
pounds.” 

None of these clubs lasted very long, and they cer- 
tainly were the haunts of undesirable characters as well 
as of hungry journalists. 

By far the most fascinating Bohemian whom I have 
ever known was Edward Cleary, who a year or so ago 
suddenly died at Euston Station while buying a ticket 
for Birmingham. Cleary was an American. As he 
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frequently told us, he came from the blue grass country 
of Kentucky. But he had been everywhere and had 
done most things. He was a man of infinite humour 
and resource, and few men have ever enjoyed them- 
selves so persistently and so thoroughly. In his youth 
he was an actor, and he came to England first with a 
play called *‘ The Still Alarm,” which was produced at 
the Adelphi Theatre. ‘Tiring of the stage, Cleary rode 
half round the world on a high bicycle. A little later 
he and David Garrick Longworth, still happily with us, 
took an opera company to South America and, so the 
story goes, Longworth used to go on the stage and tell 
comic stories between the acts of “‘ Trovatore”’ to keep 
the audience together. Later still, Cleary took Kennedy, 
the mesmerist, to South Africa. ‘This was before the 
Boer War. They went to Pretoria and contrived to 
obtain an invitation to give a performance to Kruger 
at the presidential villa. It proved a fatal mistake. 
The old Boer was immensely interested and told Cleary 
to bring Kennedy back the next night. The next night 
they were told to come back again the next day, and 
so on. But it never occurred to Kruger to pay. After 
about a week they decided to leave the Transvaal 
capital, but when they arrived at the railway station 
they found that the President had anticipated that this 
would happen. They were sent back to their hotel 
by dop policeman, and they had to stay in Pretoria 
until Kruger wearied of mesmerism. 


Cleary played many parts in Africa. When the 
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Uganda railway was being built, he was engaged to keep 
the black workmen contented and amused. At one time 
he took a number of rickshaws from Mombasa to Cairo 
and started a newspaper there. Coming back to 
Europe, he had for a while a wild beast show near the 
Porte Maillot in Paris, and one winter he hired Olympia, 
covered it with carpet to represent grass, and arranged 
to have football matches played at night. ‘This scheme 
was spoiled by the interference of the Football 
Association. 

When the war began, Cleary turned journalist and did 
splendid work for the Daily Express as special correspond- 
ent in Antwerp during the bombardment. He then 
went to Boulogne and opened a cinema for soldiers. 
I asked him during one of his visits to London how he 
got on with the French authorities. ‘‘ Sidney,” he said, 
“the Mayor of Boulogne eats out of my hand.” One 
of his post-war schemes was to build an immense concert 
hall over Victoria Station, and for months he carried 
about elaborate blue plans with him in his pocket. 
Then he invented a lamp, and was apparently on the 
verge of making a fortune when he died. He was a 
great humorist and a splendid fellow. 

There was always considerable controversy between 
Cleary and Eddie Flynn, for years editor of the Daily 
Mirror, as to who was the older. One night in the 
Savage Club, Cleary settled the controversy. ‘‘ Eddie,” 
he said, “‘ I remember when I was a little bit of a boy 
my father, the judge, took me to Cincinnati, and as we 
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were walking along he suddenly said to me, ‘‘ Ned, 
look at that gentleman that we are passing, that is Mr. 
Flynn the famous journalist.” ‘‘ And that, Eddie,” 
added Cleary, “‘ was years before you shaved your 
whiskers.” 

_ Some two years ago I planned to go to America on a 
lecturing tour and I was collecting introductions from 
some of my friends. Cleary good-naturedly offered me 
an introduction to a New York Senator who was an 
intimate of his. Having some dread of three months 
in a prohibition country, I asked him if his Senator 
would be likely to have any alcoholic refreshment. 
* Sidney,” said Cleary, in his emphatic way, “ the 
Senator has got a wine-cellar that reaches right down to 
hell?’ 

_ And this reminds me of the story told by Lord Riddell, 
who, as I have said, is a teetotaler. He was staying a night 
or two in New York on his way back from the Washing- 
ton Conference. Dining alone one night in his hotel, 
the waiter mysteriously whispered to him that he had put 
the champagne under the table. When Lord Riddell 
said that he did not drink, the waiter knew that he could 
not possibly be a lord, and even doubted whether he 
was an Englishman. 

Prohibition laws are obviously only made to be broken 
by the resourceful and the well-to-do. The war regula- 
tions concerning the sale of drink were notoriously dis- 
regarded in the most exclusive London clubs, and 
particularly in the clubs frequented by the people who 
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made the regulations. ‘The only people who necessarily 
went thirsty after ten o’clock were the people who could 
not afford to pay subscriptions to West End clubs. I 
am not discussing whether or not regulation and legisla- 
tion are defensible, I am merely suggesting that 
experience shows that all such regulations and legislation 
will be disregarded by the more fortunate and the more 
influential unless their consciences are more insistent 
than their thirsts. It was once said that the posses- 
sion of an adequate wine-cellar and the certainty of 
being able to replenish it make prohibitionists of 
us all. 

While the drunkard is a pernicious and a happily 
disappearing nuisance, I suppose that it is a common 
human experience that good alcohol stimulates good 
talk. Itisimpossible to believe that the many late nights, 
spent with men whose gossip was amusing and whose 
talk was stimulating, could possibly have occurred if 
there had been nothing but water to drink. I do not 
deny that early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise, nor do I deny that the 
water-drinker is likely to go to bed earlier than 
the man who drinks a little wine or even a little 
whisky, if it only be for his stomach’s sake. But 
good fellowship is worth more than wealth, possibly 
even as much as health, and without it wisdom is 
of no account, and there can be no doubt that 
good fellowship among the simple, and brilliant talk 
from those capable of it, are both encouraged by the 
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cup that cheereth used with discretion, just as they 
are both destroyed by the cup that cheereth when it is 
mistaken for a bath. 

It is because I am convinced that alcoholic drink can 
play a most beneficent part in common life that it seems 
to me one of the scandals of our country that a large part 
of the community is only permitted to consume it in the 
most degrading and uncomfortable conditions. ‘The 
man with a sufficient income can take his drink in a 
club or maybe in a café, pleasantly and comfortably 
gossiping to his friends. JI have sat many a time outside 
a country inn drinking tolerable beer and listening to 
informative and intelligent gossip from country work- 
folk whose ordinary conversation is generally entirely 
free from those depressing adjectives that form so large 
a vocabulary of the London workman. But go into 
an ordinary crowded, evil-smelling London tavern in 
which comfort and adequate accommodation are both 
banned by the narrow-mindedness of licensing magis- 
trates, and remember that the men spending their 
evenings there live for the most part in stuffy, over- 
crowded rooms, and you will understand that the ensuing 
degradation is only indirectly.caused by the drink that 
they are consuming. 

The Bohemia of the well-to-do is, as I have suggested, 
a wearisome region of pretence, but the Philistinism 
of city life might well be modified by the creation of a 
pleasant human Bohemia in which beer gardens and 
cafés, well lighted and well ventilated, might offer cheap 
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and pleasant opportunities for gossip and friendship to 
the over-worked and the under-housed. I doubt, 
indeed, whether there could be a more Christian social 
reform than the creation of such happy haunts of good- 
fellowship. 


CHAPTER XII 
SOME MEMORABLE CONVERSATIONS 


IN every man’s memory there are the records of some 
notable conversations. The conversations that we re- 
member are always éte-d-téte, because there is no greater 
truth than that two are real company, and that with three 
there are inevitable reticences and probable insincerities. 
In the summer of 1901, I sat one afternoon on the hill- 
side above Hythe talking to Joseph Conrad, or, rather, 
listening to him talk. In later years I corresponded with 
the great Anglo-Polish writer, and on more than one 
occasion he put himself to some trouble to be of service 
to me, but, as it happened, I never actually saw him 
again. Yet I can recall a great deal of what he said and 
I have a very vivid memory of the man himself. 

He was dressed in a blue suit with a reefer jacket. 
His hair and beard were still black, and he looked what 
he was—a sailor. His eyes were remarkable and his 
manner had a courteous aloofness which was essentially 
aristocratic. At first he was quite naturally suspicious 
of the journalist seeking copy, but as he talked he be- 
came more and more cordial and interesting. He told 
me something of his work and, incidentally, a great 


deal about himself, and my pleasure in his later novels 
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was immensely enhanced by my memory of the man. I 
reproduce here part of the letter which he wrote me in 
reply to my request for an interview : 


* T’ve till now consistently declined to talk about my 
work; but I cannot deny that a subject like this of 
‘The Inheritors,’ a subject whose idea (to live at all) 
must be clothed in such flesh as lies at hand and must 
be treated in the light of the various views floating in 
the atmosphere of the time, is open to misconstruction : 
and there are limits to one’s consistency in private life 
as well as in the life of politics. 

** Praise or blame to my mind are of singularly small 
import; yet one cares for the recognition of a certain 
ampleness of purpose. Therefore if you really think 
this book worth a paragraph or two, I hold myself at 
your disposal on ‘Tuesday.”’ 


These were the days when I was writing book 
gossip in the Dazly Mail, and it was part of my business 
to try to draw famous authors. It was a pleasant job 
for a young journalist, particularly as many of the 
authors whom I interviewed lived in pleasant places. 
I went to Hythe to see Joseph Conrad, to Haslemere to 
see Conan Doyle, to Torquay to see Eden Phillpotts, 
and so on. H. G. Wells was not to be interviewed, 
although he was good enough to send me an extremely 
interesting letter, which I have already published, in 
which he discussed his work up to 1901. Among other 
things, he said, ‘“‘I have a great tenderness for ‘The — 
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Island of Dr. Moreau’ because it is the only book of 
mine which I think has been treated unfairly.” 

H. G. Wells is the most stimulating of companions. 
Physically and intellectually he is a mass of energy. He 
plays games with the zest of a boy of twenty; he works 
prodigiously, writing everything with his own hands and 
often leaving his bed for his desk in the middle of the 
night. I recall a long talk with him during a trudge on 
a damp, unpleasant day along the lanes near his jolly 
country house at Easton. Wells has the delightful quality 
of giving himself away. His conversation is self- 
revealing, and since his “ self’? is enormously interesting, 
to talk to him is always a stimulating experience. He is 
restless, critical, a man born for experiment. His 
judgments are caustic, and after hearing what he had 
said about other people, I have often wondered what 
he has said of me, if so unimportant a person is ever 
discussed. There is a great deal of the boy about 
H. G. Wells, and that is not the least of his charms. 

Some years ago I described him as “the super- 
man in the street.”’ Most “ intellectuals,’ even when 
they belong by birth to the class that does most of | 
the work of the world for a comparatively small part 
of its good things, are spiritually separated by their 
genius from their fellows. But, like Dickens, H. G. 
Wells remains, in all essentials, an articulate man of the 
people. Success and prosperity generally change points 
of view. ‘The Labour leader who begins in a mill and 
ends on the Treasury Bench does not look out on the 
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world with the same eyes as those of his cousins who 
have remained in the mill. 

H. G. Wells has not suffered this sea change. He was 
quite a young man when he began to be successful, and 
the Kipps and the Mr. Lewishams have become mere 
memories, but they are memories that have coloured 
his whole outlook. He is essentially an autobiographical 
writer. His novels are the stories of his own mental 
and spiritual development, and as he is typical of his 
age and his country, the novels have the value of human 
documents in so much as they relate the actual trials, 
aspirations and disappointments common in that par- 
ticular society in which Wells was living when each of 
_ them was written. 

He does not suffer fools very gladly, and he is 
much more inclined to be enraged by the world’s 
stupidities than to be moved by its sorrows. He was a 
science student and a science teacher, and, from this 
experience, he acquired a bitter hatred of waste, and it is 
the waste in individual and collective life against which 
Wells continually girds, and which is the motive of much 
of his finest writing. There is the waste of talent in 
“Tove and Mr. Lewisham”; the waste of wealth in 
*Tono Bungay ’’; the waste of a poet in the first two- 
thirds of “‘ The History of Mr. Polly.” 

Wells is a man of outstanding courage. He does 
not take his opinions from any other man. Every 
problem is thought out for himself, and in all the affairs 
of his life he is a law unto himself. In nothing has his 
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courage been more striking than in the candour with 
which he has admitted vital changes of opinion. The 
weak man is afraid to acknowledge that he has changed 
his mind, though most people who never change their 
minds have no minds to change. Wells is proud of the 
fact that the events through which he has lived have 
properly changed his opinions, not only concerning 
politics and sociology, but also concerning the great 
underlying truth of the direction of human affairs. 
Far from apologising for inconsistency, he would doubt- 
less denounce consistency as the evidence of mental 
sterility. 

He is very combative, and, like most men whose 
souls revel in a fight, he is not particularly concerned 
for other people’s feelings. He is quite sure of himself, 
and even when admitting that he was wrong yesterday, 
will not agree that he may be possibly wrong to-day. 
He is a Socialist, but disagrees with most other Socialists, 
and no longer has any faith in the Labour Party. He is 
religious, but he has preferred to invent a religion for 
himself. 

It is absurd even to guess who among modern authors 
are certain of immortality. Joseph Conrad is, I think, 
sure to be read by succeeding generations, so I think is 
Mr. Galsworthy, so I am sure is Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
But of the rest one has some doubt. So many modern 
authors of outstanding ability have written so much, and 
so unequally, that the fine things that they have written 
will be lost on the book-shelves of to-morrow among the 
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comparatively indifferent. This may happen to Mr. 
Wells, though if the twenty-first century wants to under- 
stand the beginning of the twentieth, it will certainly 
be able to obtain invaluable knowledge from ‘“ Tono 
Bungay,” ‘‘The History of Mr. Polly” and ‘“ Mr. 
Britling Sees it Through.”’ 

Another conversation comes to my mind. The scene 
is a flat just off St. James’s Street, and my companion 
is Sinclair Lewis, the long, thin, Middle West American, 
with his eager eyes and emphatic manner. To talk for 
an hour with Sinclair Lewis is to talk on every con- 
ceivable subject and about every created thing. He 
jerks out his sentences; he is hungry for information; 
he cross-examines his acquaintance with the skill and 
with the ruthlessness of the Old Bailey bar. He wants 
to know all about you, and you have just got to tell him 
quickly. His understanding is acute, and his sympathy 
is splendid. Sinclair Lewis is the living proof of the 
immense fundamental differences that exist between the 
Englishman and the American. Few Americans have 
made so many friends in England in so short a time, but 
he could not be anglicised in a century. 

The American has become as definitely marked a type 
as the Italian or the North German. Sinclair Lewis 
once said that he had found Main Streets in England 
and on the Continent. But Lewis himself could never 
be found except among native-born Americans. He is 
as American—as Middle West American—as George 
Babbitt himself. 
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He is tall and fair, thin and eager—a live wire, the 
personification of restless, fidgety energy. He talks 
emphatically and wittily. He is stimulating and a little 
bewildering. He fascinates and puzzles. He is entirely 
unlike an Englishman, and it is evident, when you are 
talking to him, that he looks on life from a different 
point of view from ours and that he thinks along different 
lines. 

George Babbitt is a splendid creation, as genuinely 
human and genuinely American as Sam Weller is English 
and Tartarin is French. To know George Babbitt is 
to obtain far more useful and deeper knowledge of the 
United States than can be gained from Presidential 
pronouncements or volumes of statistics. 

And to know Babbitt is to know Sinclair Lewis, just 
as to know Sam Weller is to know Dickens. Not that 
Lewis is Babbitt any more than Dickens was Weller, but 
the knowledge and sympathy with which the characters 
are drawn indicate the kind and the mind of their 
creators. George Babbitt, the Middle West citizen who 
dictates the policy of United States Governments, is 
perhaps the most important individual in the modern 
world, and we are Sinclair Lewis’s debtors for introducing 
us to him. 

I once met Sinclair Lewis and A. S. M. Hutchinson 
at the same dinner, the two biggest sellers among living 
writers in English—Hutchinson shy, diffident, mouse- 
like, Lewis emphatic, certain of himself, eminently 
entertaining. I have often wondered whether the 
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dramatic spiritual contrast between the two popular 
novelists represents the difference between their two 
nations. 

Sinclair Lewis works with something of the method 
of Anthony Trollope, and while he lived in London he 
had an office in the Temple where he went every day 
and wrote steadily for hours. He spends a great deal 
of his time in Europe, but there is hardly a day in his 
life when he does not feel the call of the home town. 
Sinclair Lewis is a great novelist and an original and 
most attractive man. I have never understood why it 
is “‘ bad form ”’ to talk shop. Itis surely most interesting 
when men talk of the things about which they know most 
_ —certainly in my experience the most attractive people 
are those who will talk of themselves and their work. 

It has been my fortune to talk more or less intimately 
with many remarkable men, and perhaps the most 
remarkable is the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it 
would not be easy to forget talks with him in the wonder- 
ful library at Lambeth and in the old palace at Canter- 
bury. Dr. Randall Davidson shows few signs of his 
seventy-eight years. He is intellectually vigorous, he 
does an immense amount of work, and no man in a great 
position is more master in his house. His decisions are 
always his own. His outstanding characteristic 1s 
courage. I have a vivid picture of him in my mind, 
standing in front of the fire, looking keenly at me under 
his shaggy eyebrows, and of the certainty that I had that 
he was seeing right through me, critically estimating 
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me at my proper worth. The Archbishop has been 
called a typical Renaissance ecclesiastic. That is only | 
partially true. It is true, I think, that he is subtle, but | 
goodness is his outstanding quality. He is a dominant 
figure wherever he goes, and I am told that when the 
bishops meet periodically at Lambeth, it 1s he who talks 
and they who listen. Without question he will be counted 
among the greatest of the successors of St. Augustine. — 

Another very wonderful old man with whom it‘has 
been my good fortune to talk confidentially is Lord 
Halifax, who, although he is nearly eighty-four, is still 
busily concerned with matters ecclesiastical, and still 
writes long letters in his own most legible handwriting. 
Lord Halifax spends most of his time nowadays in his 
beautiful house near Doncaster, retaining, among other 
pleasant old-world customs, the habit of brewing his own 
beer. He is a little spare man with the eagerness which 
is always associated with people who do things—placid 
and quiet, but eminently keen. His judgments are 
kindly but acute, and he has that appealing and never- 
failing courtesy which, alas, is certainly not a character- 
istic of our age. Lord Halifax has spent his whole life 
in the cause of the reunion of Christendom, and naturally, 
when one talks to him, it is mainly with this subject that he 
is concerned. But he is by no means a one-idea’d man. 
He is interested in a detached way in politics, and he 
has a fund of good stories which he tells most admirably 
well. He is the friend of all the world in his Yorkshire 
home. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
A Peace Congress Drawing by Sir William Orpen, K.B.E., R.A. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WAR AND THE PEACE 


THERE is little that happened during the tragic years 
of the war that we who lived through them can care 
to recall. To the journalists left in Fleet Street by 
arrangement with the authorities, they were years of 
tremendously hard work, each man doing the jobs 
_ that two or three men had done in happier circum- 
stances; and for me, who had an only son at the Front, 
as for most of my friends, they were years of ceaseless 
anxiety, of daily dread that the fatal telegram that 
came to so many others should also be delivered to me. 

Of the many good fellows to whom the war brought | 
untimely death, two in particular are cherished in my 
memory. ‘The first is Harold Chapin, who was killed 
at Loos in *15. Although he had spent most of his life 
in this country, Chapin was an American citizen, and, 
since he had sat at the feet of Bernard Shaw and Gran- 
ville Barker, something of a Socialist. He was con- 
vinced, as we all were in 1914, that Great Britain had 
been forced by honour into a war that she had not 
sought and which she certainly had not planned, and 
at great personal sacrifice he enlisted in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, and died heroically, actually 
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giving his life for a friend. Chapin was only twenty- 
nine when he died, and he had already made important 
contributions to the scanty literature of the English 
theatre. His one-act plays, particularly, I think, 
“It’s the Poor that ’elps the Poor,” are masterpieces 
of sympathy and observation. Like most successful 
dramatists, he had been an actor and had a very com- 
plete knowledge of the technique of his craft, and, had 
he lived, there is little doubt that he would have become 
one of the great permanent figures of the English- 
speaking theatre. 

Chapin was an extraordinarily thorough person, and, 
with the instinct of the actor, when he put on khaki 
he became the most punctilious soldier imaginable. 
It was a joy to walk down the Strand with him and 
to mark the elaborate perfection of his salutes to every 
officer whom he passed. He was on leave in England 
a few weeks before he was killed, and I shall always 
remember a long, confidential talk that we had a few 
hours before he started back from Victoria to the battle 
line. May he rest in peace ! 

The second of the heroic dead who lives with me 
most vividly is Ivan Heald, who for some years before 
the war was one of my colleagues in Fleet Street. I 
met him first during a holiday in Donegal, and I per- 
suaded Blumenfeld to bring him from Manchester, 
where he was then working, to London. As a routine 
reporter, Heald was a complete and conspicuous failure. 
He had a curious fantastic humour. If he was sent out 
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on a story, he was certain to miss everything that the 
other fellows were sure to see, though he saw other things 
that no one else ever saw. After a while he was very 
wisely given his head, and for a long time his daily and 
most individual writing was a feature of the Daily 
Express. I recall most vividly the extraordinarily 
amusing account that he wrote of a voyage on the 
Basingstoke Canal, perhaps the most delightful example 
of humorous writing contributed during my time to 
the London daily Press. 

At the beginning of the war, Heald enlisted in the 
Naval Division and was trained at the Crystal Palace. 
One day he was ordered to sweep down the steps, and 
he said that, as he was doing this fatigue, he was filled 
with dread that the next day he would be told to clean 
the windows. He saw a good deal of service, eventually 
joined the Flying Corps, and was killed in France. 
He was a most lovable boy who never, I think, would 
have been anything but a boy had he lived to be a 
septuagenarian, and I am very proud that it was my 
good fortune to play a small part in an interesting 
and all too short career. Heald’s two sisters are both 
well-known and most talented journalists. ‘The elder 
is now the editor of the Queen, and the younger writes 
admirably forceful articles in the Evening Standard under 
the pen name of Edith Shackleton. 

For the greater part of the war I was in London, 
but in the early part of 1915 I was for some time in 
Paris, and I recall very distinctly my first acquaintance 
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of war conditions in a city which I had known very 
well in happier times. I arrived in the evening; the 
streets were far darker than the London streets at that 
time, and I have a vivid recollection of a vast crowd 
of sombre-clothed men and women leaving the Made- 
leine after a special service of intercession, coming 
down the great steps and silently moving away into the 
shadow of the gloomy streets. Paris was extraordinarily 
dignified during the war. The women and the old 
men who were left behind showed the same calm 
resolution, the same indomitable courage in misfortune, 
the same perfect faith in ultimate victory as were shown 
by their husbands and their sons on the battle-fields 
of Verdun. | 
Two years later I spent some time in the French ~ 
lines. At Verdun I slept in the Citadel, which was 
quite undamaged by the general bombardment, in one 
of the underground rooms in which Napoleon kept the 
British prisoners after the breaking of the Treaty of 
Amiens. ‘The Colonel commanding the Citadel was a 
delightful elderly Frenchman who had been the Principal 
of the school of Saint Cyr, and the cooking in the mess 
was admirably good. ‘This became the less astonishing 
when I discovered that the cook had been one of the 
chefs at Oddenino’s before his recall to the colours. | 
No human experience is without its relief of comedy. 
Else life would be unbearable. Even the war years had — 
their lightening of laughter. The Press accepted with- 
out protest the many unfamiliar restrictions which the 
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war made necessary, although sometimes it was difficult 
to tolerate the folly in high places. Newspapers were 
strictly forbidden to print any account of the landing 
of the British Expeditionary Force in France although 
the French newspapers were full of elaborate details, 
including the names of the units and the numbers of 
men landed at Boulogne day after day. ‘The authorities 
in Whitehall were apparently convinced that the 
Germans could read English newspapers but were 
unacquainted with the French language. I pointed 
out to one War Office official that long descriptions of 
the landing were being actually printed in English in 
the New York Herald, to be met by the retort that I could 
not possibly be sure of this since the American newspapers 
had not reached England. This particular officer had 
never heard that the New York Herald was published in 
Paris. 

If the Press Bureau was tiresome and sometimes 
maddening, the job of its directors was no easy one. 
I had one particular experience of its strange workings. 
A select number of newspaper representatives were 
directly invited by the Admiralty to go to Dover to 
meet Sir Roger Keyes after his return from the Zee- 
brugge expedition. We were taken down in a reserved 
saloon actually as the guests of the Government. Sir 
Roger met us immediately after he had landed from 
the Warwick and gave us a thrilling account of what 
had happened. We were warned, however, that we 
should not be allowed to publish all that he had said, 
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and, after he had left, his Chief of Staff took a great 
deal of trouble to explain what might and might not 
be published. Many of the most exciting incidents 
had to be omitted, but a great deal remained, and I 
hurried away to write what I believed was a highly 
interesting story, which in due course I telephoned 
to London and it was put into type. The proof was 
sent to the Press Bureau—and not one word was allowed 
to be published. Some days after, an official account 
was circulated to the Press. The humour of this 
incident lies in the fact that one Government depart- 
ment had arranged that the story should be told, and 
that the publication was vetoed by another Government 
department. : 

The passport was a fearful nuisance to the civilian 
travelling to and from France. I do not say that 
surveillance was not necessary, but it was made as 
harassing as possible, particularly by some of the 
French officials. I am a Francophil. I have known 
France fairly intimately since my youth, and although 
I do not share common illusions about the French, I 
have the greatest liking and admiration for them as a 
nation. But I do not love the French petit fonctionnaire. 
Only a saint, indeed, could hold him in any real esteem. 
He is the slave of red tape, and he is ruthless in insisting 
that regulations shall be carried out to the letter. He 
has no sympathy with busy people, and a job that can 
be got over in an English public office in half an hour 
will frequently take half a day in Paris. Alsace, which 
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welcomed the French after the Armistice with genuine 
and spontaneous joy, began to doubt whether the new 
order was much better than the old when an army of 
petits fonctionnaires arrived and began to _pin-prick. 
Once at Dieppe my passport was stamped by seven 
different officials from the time I left the train until 
the time I got on the boat. My war zone passport, 
which I used in 1917, remains among the most interest- 
ing of my souvenirs of the black years. Everybody 
with money enough to buy a rubber stamp insisted on 
using it as often as possible. 

Part of the price that I paid for military exemption 
was service in the Special Constabulary. I belonged to 
the Headquarters Central Division, a sort of reserve 
force that had its headquarters. at Scotland Yard and 
was sent to various parts of the City at times of air raids. 
In order to hold the force together, each section spent 
one whole night a fortnight in the gardens of Bucking- 
ham Palace. It was a dreary business parading round 
and round the walks hour after hour till five or six in 
the morning. But these midnight watches were some- 
times not without their humour. ‘To ensure the watch- 
fulness of the rank and file, our officers, Gerald Ames, 
the actor, and Heath Hosken, the novelist, used some- 
times to conceal themselves in the bushes, suddenly 
jumping out on the unsuspecting sentry. One night I 
was parading with the late Fred Grundy, a journalist 
of great ability, a friend of sterling worth, and a man 
of distinctive and rather sardonic humour, when we 
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saw Ames lying in wait for us further along the path. 
‘When we got up to him, Grundy hailed him with a 
cheery ‘‘ Hallo, Gerald !”? Ames remonstrated severely. 
“You must,” he said, “‘ say ‘Who goes there?’ and 
demand the countersign.” ‘‘ Why,” argued Grundy, 
‘* should I make such a fool of myself as to ask a man 
whom I have known for twenty years who he is?” 
Some of us were enormously thoroughgoing, par- 
ticularly at the beginning. On one very wet night a 
fat constable belonging to my section, who thought he 
had heard something move, squirmed on his stomach 
under a bush and lay there for an hour, covering 
himself with mould and glory. Of course there was no 
one except the inevitable black cat which we were 
always discovering. One of the constables in my 
section, a well-known artist, met the King at the open- 
ing of a war exhibition and told him that he had the 
honour to spend one night every other week guarding 
Buckingham Palace. ‘‘ Oh,” said the King, “ you are 
one of the fellows, are you, who drop cigarette ends all 
over my paths?” I am afraid we were most of us 
guilty of the same offence. But other duties had occa- 
sionally to be performed, including regulating the food 
queues outside butchers’ shops in back streets in Canning 
Town. Our service, perhaps, was not very hazardous, 
but it must be remembered that the majority of us were 
quite old men, and nearly all of us were very busy with 
work during the day, and let it be gratefully recorded 
that at the end of the war we were all given medals. 
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For some few months I did some work at the Ministry © 
of Labour in the compilation of a record of professional 
men beyond military age eager to do public service. 
It was a quaint experience and the ideas that most of 
the men whom I interviewed had of serving their 
country were original and peculiar. Every morning I 
was given a list of specialists of sorts who were required 
by some Government department or the other. One 
morning I was asked to find a man with knowledge 
of the wood trade who would go out to some place in 
West Africa and superintend the buying and shipping 
of wood for England. By the merest chance a man 
with years of experience both of the wood trade and 
of West Africa offered himself. In a state of wild 
excitement I telephoned to the Government depart- 
ment concerned and told them that I had found 
exactly the man that they wanted, and I was met by the 
anxious inquiry, ““Do you think he is a gentleman?” 
And still, thanks to Divine Providence, we won the 
war ! 

The military expert during the war was a gentleman 
sometimes not without his incidental humour. For 
some considerable time one newspaper printed regular 
military articles by a Russian who prophesied daily 
the exact date at which his compatriots would enter 
Berlin. One morning, after a severe Russian defeat 
and subsequent retirement, he was asked how this 
movement was to be reconciled with the speedy victory 
that he had foretold. He looked at us with contempt, 
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touched the side of his nose with his finger and mur- 
mured mysteriously, “‘ Stratégique, Stratégique.” 

It would be more than futile to suggest that the 
enthusiasm with which men hurried to join the colours 
when war broke out was not evidence of the genuine 
patriotism—the more genuine perhaps because it rarely 
found verbal expression—of the English of all classes. 
At the same time it was also, without question, proof 
that the love of change and adventure, which has always 
characterised our race, and to which the British Empire 
owes its existence, had not been damped by time. 
Without this fidgetiness, which is strong enough to 
make danger and discomfort of small account, the 
Elizabethan sailor would never have left his com- 
paratively comfortable home at Bideford to join expe- 
ditions to the Spanish Main, to be cooped up for months 
in most uncomfortable ships, and to risk the un- 
pleasant death certain to follow capture by the Spaniards. 
In the autumn of 1914 a battalion of the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, recruited from the Sheffield district, 
was in training near where I was then living. The 
majority of the men were certainly in the thirties, and 
most of them were married. I feel sure that one of 
the reasons that had made them soldiers was exactly 
the same itch for variety and adventure that influenced 
Salvation Yeo and his friends three and a half centuries 
ago. 

One of the duties of the London journalist was 
attendance at the conference held at one or other of 
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the Ministries. These conferences were, I believe, 
initiated by Mr. Lloyd George when he was Minister 
of Munitions, and they were sometimes helpful and 
informative. On one occasion he received a large 
number of Press men to explain the development in the 
production of armaments, and, at the conclusion of 
his statement, Lord Riddell, then Sir George Riddell, 
who was absolutely tireless in acting as liaison officer 
between the Press and the Government, said that the 
Minister would answer any questions that we put to 
him. After some half-dozen questions had been asked, 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley stood up and began a harangue 
in the true parliamentary manner, referring to Mr. 
Lloyd George as “ My right honourable friend,’ and 
so on. When he had been speaking for two or three 
minutes, Mr. Phillips, who was the much-respected 
editor of the Yorkshire Post, rose at the back of the room, 
and interrupting the speaker, said: ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George, 
we are all very grateful to you for what you have told 
us; if you have nothing more to say, we will go back to 
our offices, we are far too busy to listen to Mr. Bottom- 
ley’s eloquence.” I rarely heard a more effective snub. 
The distribution of white feathers by bumptious 
young women was one of the most offensive episodes 
of the pre-conscription period. One night at dinner 
at the Savoy a famous novelist, at least twenty years 
past military age, although looking considerably younger, 
was given a feather by one of these distressingly patriotic 
young women. With admirable self-possession he said 
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to her in a very loud voice: “I am sorry. To-night 
is impossible because I am meeting my wife, but I'd 
love to give you dinner on Thursday. Shall we say 
here at eight?” 

So the war passed, and at long last November 11, 
1918, brought the Armistice and the Peace. A week 
or two after the Armistice I left England with instruc- 
tions to go to Strasbourg as quickly as possible to 
describe the rejoicings in Alsace and Lorraine on their 
return to the bosom of France. I went to Nancy by 
train and then by a French military motor to Stras-— 
bourg. The Germans, of course, had withdrawn from 
the battle line, and the French had not advanced in 
any great numbers, and for hour after hour we went on 
through one deserted village after the other. Many 
of the cottages were destroyed, most of the farms were 
abandoned, and I think on this journey I realised the 
desolation of war more acutely than I had done during 
the fighting. When I was at Verdun it was a shell. 
I was three time in Rheims and was able to note its 
gradual destruction. I had seen scores of battered 
villages, but during the war there was always the 
bustle of military activity. On this journey to 
Strasbourg one travelled through a dead land. When 
I came back a week or ten days afterwards, a number 
of peasants were again in the half-destroyed cottages, 
with the eager industry of the home-loving French, 
trying to restore as speedily as possible something like 
order out of chaos. 
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Food was scarce in Paris in the late autumn of 1918. 
Bread could only be bought with bread tickets; sugar 
was dear; butter was almost impossible to buy; but 
Alsace was a land flowing with milk and honey. The 
proprietor (I think he was a Prussian) of the Rothes 
Haus Hotel on the Place Kléber (it is now, I believe, 
called the Maison Rouge) readily supplied myself and 
my colleagues, not only with the pleasant necessities 
of life, but also with genuine Strasbourg pie and most 
admirable Moselle wine. 

The last German soldier had hardly left the city, 
but the new order was already accepted with joy by 
the greater part of the people, and with a curious 
indifference by the minority. The waiter who looked 
after us, a tall Alsatian, rather shocked us, I con- 
fess, by telling us that he had served through the 
major part of the war as one of the crew of a German 
submarine. 

I reached Strasbourg on the day before M. Poincaré, 
then the President of the Republic, M. Clemenceau 
and Marshal Foch arrived for the formal declaration 
that the lost provinces were restored. On the morning 
of their arrival there was an immense crowd outside 
the Town Hall. Bands played the Marseillaise and 
there were vehement and persistent cheers for France 
in the German language. Remembering the German 
demand that a plebiscite should be taken in Alsace 
before the destiny of the province was decided, Poincaré 
looked round at the enthusiastic crowds and shouted 
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in his high, shrill voice, ‘‘ Le plébiscite est fait,’ and the 
people cheered like anything. Afterwards I spent a 
pleasant afternoon with a hefty American colleague, 
lifting pretty Alsatian girls up to the dais from which 
Poincaré, Clemenceau and Foch watched the pro- 
cession of Alsatian villagers in their picturesque cos- 
tumes. The girls were intent on kissing the distinguished 
Frenchmen. We reserved the particularly pretty ones 
for Clemenceau, and the old man beamed his thanks. 

For some days after my arrival in Strasbourg it was 
impossible to send telegrams. On the arrival of the 
main part of the French forces the telegraph office was 
taken over and we were told that Press wires would be 
received. Such of the German staff as could speak 
French were left to carry on, but behind the clerk at 
the Press guichet, when I handed in my wire, there stood 
a little French pozlu with a very long rifle, the living 
image of Dan Leno. The bayonet of his rifle was 
within a foot or two of the German clerk on the stool, 
and he was obviously aching for some pretext for 
inserting it into his anatomy. We had been instructed 
that telegrams would be received on the production of 
the card issued to accredited correspondents by the 
Central Telegraph Bureau in Paris, but in order to 
expedite my message I was anxious to pay full rates. 
I asked the clerk if he could speak English, and he said 
he could, but “ Parlez Francais’? commanded Dan 
Leno severely, and the clerk, glancing over his shoulder 
at the bayonet, immediately obeyed. He looked down 
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his instructions, and finding that nothing was said 
about the payment of full rates, he refused to take my 
money, and the message had to take its chance. 

As I have remarked before, in collecting these 
memories one thing just suggests another. In the early 
days of the war a friend of mine was a motor dispatch 
rider and was riding ahead of the British forces when 
they swung round from the Marne to the Aisne. In 
the early morning he came to a village held by a com- 
pany of French Territorials. He was proceeding with 
some trepidation, as the Territorials were apt to shoot 
the wrong people, when, on the outskirts of the 
village, he was stopped by a sentry who looked him 
over and said “ Anglais?” ‘* Out, je suis Anglais,” said 
my friend. “* Vous avez le mot?’ was the next inquiry. 
** Non, je nat pas le mot.” “° Eh bien, passez.’ And my 
friend was quite certain that if he had known the 
countersign he would most assuredly have been killed. 

A week or so after the ecstatic scenes in Alsace I 
watched President Wilson make his first triumphal 
entry into Paris. I stood on the balcony of the Ministere 
de la Marine in the Place de la Concorde, with Clement 
Shorter and a number of bearded Senators and Deputies, 
and the attitude of official France to the American 
President was even then indicated by their ironical 
shouts of “* Vivent les quatorze dogmes.”” It was said—this 
is one of the stories for the accuracy of which I do not 
vouch—that Mr. Wilson had taken lessons in French 
at a Berlitz school before leaving Washington, and that 
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when Clemenceau called on him he addressed the French 
Prime Minister in what he supposed was the French 
language. As all the world knows, Clemenceau spent 
some years of his youth as a doctor in New Jersey, and 
I was told that he interrupted Mr. Wilson with the 
remark in a strong nasal accent, “I speak Amurrican, 
Mr. President.”’ 

Over three hundred special correspondents were 
assembled in Paris at the beginning of the Peace Con- 
gress. A large contingent had come from the Middle 
West and the South of the United States, and on the > 
day of Wilson’s arrival they were walking around 
anxiously inquiring where the Press stand was. There 
was no Press stand. ‘There were, indeed, at the begin- 
ning few facilities for the Press. ‘The prices in Paris 
were tremendously high, and a large proportion of the 
Americans went home before the Conference began. 
It must be admitted that a good many of us with 
greater experience of European affairs supposed that 
the Congress was to meet in public like a sort of inter- 
national Parliament, with a proper Press gallery, and 
deep was the disappointment when it was announced 
that the proceedings would be held in secret and that 
each evening an official communiqué would be given to 
the Press. An indignation meeting was held in the 
International Press Club in the Champs Elysées, 
generously provided for us by the French Government, 
and the proceedings were immensely amusing. Lord 
Riddell was the chairman. Indignant Americans 
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demanded free speech; Radical Englishmen denounced 
secret diplomacy; Czecho-Slovakians asserted their 
rights in a mysterious language which no one under- 
stood, and inscrutable Japanese blinked behind their 
spectacles. During part of the proceedings, George 
Adam, then The Times correspondent, acted as inter- 
preter, and an angry Frenchman, enraged by some 
remarks made by an American which Adam was 
translating, hit him over the head with an umbrella, 
imagining that the sentiments were his. 

The English correspondents were an interesting and 
extremely capable set of men. In addition to George 
Adam, there were Percival Landon of the Telegraph, 
a much-travelled journalist of the widest experience, 
and with him Dr. Dillon, a venerable old gentleman 
whose varied career included a long residence in Russia ; 
Valentine Williams, now a successful novelist, and 
Ward Price, one of the most resourceful of special 
correspondents, of the Daily Mail; Wilson Harris, a 
genuine authority on international affairs, of the Daily 
News ; J. L. Hammond, the sociologist, of the Man- 
chester Guardian ; Grant, a cautious Scot, and afterwards 
foreign editor of the Morning Post; Sir John Foster 
Fraser, generally resplendent in sponge bag trousers, 
of the Evening Standard ; and W. N. Ewer, a very human 
and humorous revolutionist of the Daily Herald. Lord 
Riddell was the sort of president, and Heaven knows 
what we should have done without him, and, as head 
of the Government Press Department, we had to deal 
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with George Mair, a man of versatile talent who had 
been on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, and has 
since written the greater part of the admirable “‘ London 
Letter *’ in the Evening Standard. One of George Mair’s 
colleagues was Eric Maclagan, who has recently been 
appointed the head of the South Kensington Museum. 

The statesmen were overawed by the Press storm 
and consented to two or three open sittings at which 
it was carefully arranged that nothing of any importance 
should be said and nothing at all should happen. They 
took place in the largest salon in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on the Quai d’Orsay. They were very solemn | 
and impressive. ‘The Press representatives and a large 
number of entirely unauthorised persons stood on 
tables in the anterooms with some peril to their limbs. 
The representatives of Liberia, Honduras and the other 
great Powers duly assembled. The proceedings began 
with a speech from Clemenceau, followed by speeches 
by Lloyd George and Wilson. ‘Then little Clemenceau, 
wearing the grey gloves without which he was never 
seen, announced that the sitting was over. One of the 
cherished memories of my life is the sight of Mr. Hughes, 
the deaf Australian Prime Minister, in democratic 
revolt against the whole proceedings, holding his ear- 
trumpet in his hand, and angrily demanding to be 
heard, while the little grey Frenchman fiercely shouted, 
“* La séance est finie, la séance est finie.”’ 

After these entirely farcical semi-public proceedings, 
the real Conference business began in the house occupied 
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by President Wilson in the Place des Etats Unis. He 
was carefully guarded by American regulars, French 
infantry and terrific American “ sleuths.” I had always 
imagined that these long, thin, mysterious-looking men 
only existed in detective fiction, and it was an exciting 
adventure to meet them in the flesh. It was impossible 
to get within a hundred yards of the house, and Lord 
Balfour, then Mr. Balfour, who lived round the corner, 
declared that he had to go a mile out of his way to 
get home. In this guarded seclusion the world was 
made safe for Democracy. 

Meanwhile, and mainly I have always believed in 
order to keep the Dominion Premiers busy, all sorts of 
committees were discussing all sorts of questions with 
greater zeal than knowledge, and we poor souls had 
somehow or other to find the material for a two- 
thousand-word message to London every day. It 
could never have been done but for the help of Lord 
Riddell, who had a characteristic cynical appreciation 
of the qualities of statesmen and a brotherly love for 
the correspondents. 

Mr. Wilson was entirely unapproachable during his 
time in Paris and lived in a sort of royal seclusion. 
There is no doubt that he suffered considerably from 
being the head of a State. Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau arrived at the conferences as private 
citizens. Mr. Wilson went nowhere without a Guard 
of Honour, and on his arrival, say, at the Quai d’Orsay, 
he guard turned out, the band played the American 
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National Anthem, and his arrival became a ceremony. 
Of course I saw him on many occasions, and he always 
seemed to me to be tired, worried, and a little fearful, 
as a man would be who found himself in a strange 
environment, compelled to make decisions of momentous 
importance with partial and insufficient information. 
It was my good luck to be on the friendliest terms 
with Mr. Herbert Bayard Scrope, who was the special 
Press correspondent of the New York World, a paper that 
had steadily supported Mr. Wilson and that, therefore, 
naturally had his confidence. In addition, Mr. Scrope 
was a personal friend of Admiral Grayson, the President’s 
secretary, and from him I sometimes received most 
useful and suggestive tips. | 
M. Clemenceau was quite as unapproachable as 
Mr. Wilson, but his Jewish secretary, M. Mandel, at 
times made direct communications to the foreign Press, 
and there was, in addition, a regular bureau of informa- 
tion, and it was possible on occasion to interview M. 
Tardieu, one of Clemenceau’s trusted lieutenants, and 
other French statesmen, although these interviews were 
generally unproductive and often a sheer waste of time. 
Every Sunday morning, for example, M. Pichon, then 
the Foreign Minister, received the Press at the Quai. 
d’Orsay. He smiled blandly at us and invited us to 
ask him questions, and to each question he made one 
of two replies, either ‘‘ I do not know” or “ It has not 
yet been discussed.”’ Most of the questions were put 
in English and translated by the official interpreter. 
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One English correspondent, however, whose French 
was of the school of Stratford-atte-Bow, declined 
the help of the interpreter. He put his question. M. 
Pichon with a bewildered look turned to the interpreter, 
who could understand English but was puzzled by our 
friend’s French. They spoke together in whispers, and the 
questioner was asked to repeat his words. Then, after 
a long pause, the usual answer came. “ Ah,” he said 
afterwards, “‘ I gave them a poser, they had to consider 
very carefully before replying to my question.” 

One morning M. Pichon actually made a statement 
of considerable importance, and we hurried off to send 
it to London. Before, however, the telegrams could 
be sent, an English Orderly and a French policeman 
were at my hotel with urgent letters saying that on no 
account must the statement be telegraphed. ‘That was 
the last reception that M. Pichon held. 

Mr. Lloyd George attended several Press conferences, 
and alone of the statesmen in Paris he met the corre- 
spondents as a man and a brother. His first remark 
always was, “ Riddell, give me something to smoke.” 
He answered questions, or did not answer them, with 
the same geniality. ‘There was about him no aloofness 
or any suggestion of “‘ side.”” Among the correspondents, 
however, was an ex-Member of Parliament for whom 
Mr. Lloyd George had no great love, and it was amusing 
when this man put his questions to notice at once the 
hardening of the face and the change of voice. 


Mr. Lloyd George too was always willing, either 
O 
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directly or through one of his private secretaries, to 
give help and information to individual correspondents. 
It was always possible to call at his flat in the Rue 
“Nitot and be sure of a friendly reception. It is doubt- 
less true that a good deal of the ex-Prime Minister’s 
success has been due to the fact that he has always 
had a proper appreciation of the power of the Press. 
But his friendliness was also, I am certain, partially 
explained by his desire to be helpful whenever that 
were possible. Mr. Lloyd George’s greatest asset is 
indeed a genial personality which is irresistibly attractive. 
He came to a small dinner that the English corre- 
spondents gave to Lord Riddell, and he made a delight- 
fully humorous speech which even the correspondent 
of the Morning Post could scarce forbear to cheer. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the load of 
responsibility that he bore on his shoulders at the Peace 
Congress. But while other men were solemn and 
serious, suggesting by their expressions that the fate 
of nations lay in their hands, he was always cheerful, 
gay, and quite extraordinarily good-humoured. I do 
not say that he did not use the Press for his own ends, 
but he did it with a delightful air. 

Like many other men with a genial manner and the 
capacity to be friendly and amusing, Mr. Lloyd George 
has not, | am convinced, any real capacity for friend- 
ship. He will give a little, and, be it added, it is a 
very charming little, to a great many people. I doubt 
very much whether he has given a great deal to anyone, 
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and the man who does not give cannot receive. When 
the crisis in his life came and his Government fell, he 
was not able to count on the loyalty of anyone who 
mattered very much. 

I am no prophet, and it is not for me to say whether 
or no Lloyd George will ever again reign in Downing 
Street. But I recall his tireless, smiling figure in 1919 
with something like joy, and certainly with considerable 
gratitude. 

Lord Balfour enjoyed the Peace Conference immensely. 
He had the air of being in it but not of it, and my 
greatest luck was an occasional meeting with him. 
The International Press Club in the Champs Elysées 
was the Villa Dufayel, originally built by a millionaire 
shopkeeper with the most execrable taste. Never in 
one building have I seen so much gold paint or so 
many bad statues. ‘The dining-room of the club had 
been M. Dufayel’s private theatre and was almost 
inconceivable in its vulgarity. My friend, Sir Ian 
Malcolm, brought Lord Balfour to lunch one day with 
me. He sat down, looked wonderingly round the 
awful apartment, and then said in a quiet, remote voice, 
** Alas, the deceitfulness of riches ! ”’ 

The American delegates received the English Press 
on one or two not very happy occasions. I am afraid 
that they did not like us very much, and I think that 
they were a little fearful of what we should say. On 
the day we were to meet Mr. Lansing, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, we were shown into a room without 
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any chairs. The secretary came in tightly buttoned 
up in what, I believe, is still known as a Prince Albert suit, 
obviously terrified that he might say something of 
which Mr. Wilson would disapprove. As a matter of 
fact, he said nothing, and was obviously more than 
relieved when we bade him good-bye. So were we. 
We wanted to sit down. 

Clemenceau was the dominating and most interesting 
figure of the Peace Congress, the little man with his 
shaggy eyebrows and his grey gloves—cynical, master- 
ful, tireless.) Many were the stories told of him. One 
day a French bishop called on him at his modest flat 
in the Rue Franklin, near the Trocadéro. He had 
come to ask some favour which had been granted, and 
the bishop’s heart was full of gratitude. Clemenceau 
came with him into the street to see him into his car. 
He was a tall, thin man, and as he said good-bye, he 
put his hand on the statesman’s shoulder and said to 
him, “‘ Mais est-ce que cest vrai, M. le Président du Conseil, 
que vous ne croyez pas en le bon Dieu?” ‘The little man 
looked up to him and replied, “‘ Ht vous, Monseigneur ? ”’ 

One afternoon a week or so before the signing of the 
Peace Treaty at Versailles, Clemenceau and Wilson 
with a few special correspondents went over the palace 
to decide the procedure. M. Dutasta, the secretary of 
the Congress, remarked to Clemenceau that it had not 
yet been decided whether women should be admitted 
to the ceremony. ‘“ I am too old to care about women,”’ 
said M. Clemenceau, ‘“‘ let Mr. Wilson decide.” 
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The shooting of Clemenceau at the corner of the 
Rue Franklin in the middle of the Peace negotiations 
was one of the thrills of 1919. No one imagined that 
so old a man could recover from his wound, and the 
question of his successor was being hotly discussed half 
an hour after it was known that Clemenceau had been 
shot. I had a curious insight into the intrigues of 
French politics. On this particular day I was lunching 
at the Café Fouquet in the Champs Elysées with George 
Adam and with M. Briand’s Chef du Cabinet, now, by 
the way, the editor of one of the most important Paris 
dailies. It was commonly supposed that Briand would 
be the next Prime Minister, and while we lunched, 
nearly a dozen aspiring politicians ran the Chef du 
Cabinet to earth and had mysterious whispered con- 
versations with him, evidently suggesting that they 
should have office in the next Cabinet. But Clemenceau 
recovered, and they were disappointed. 

The Italians played no great part in the Peace 
negotiations, although it will be remembered that once 
they so strongly disagreed with the line that Mr. Wilson 
had taken that they threatened to go home. Next to 
the Big Three, M. Venizelos was perhaps the most 
interesting Peace Congress figure. For three or four 
years he exerted a curiously powerful influence on 
European affairs, thanks entirely, I am certain, to the 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George was convinced that he was 
a great man, which in fact he never was. There can, 
it seems to me, be little doubt that, looking at the 
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European tragedy from the Greek point of view, 
Venizelos was wrong and King Constantine, whose 
recently published letters have put him in rather a new 
light, was patriotically right. I think it may be assumed 
that the clauses in the Peace Treaty that referred to the 
Balkans were almost entirely dictated by M. Venizelos. 

The only explanation I can find, apart from his con- 
nection with Mr. Lloyd George, for his importance in 
Paris was that, unlike most of the delegates, he had 
genuine knowledge of international affairs even though 
he used that knowledge without any real international 
sense. The intimacy between Venizelos and Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, that puzzling cosmopolitan millionaire, has 
always seemed to me a little ominous. Venizelos is now 
an old man with a rich wife, and I suppose that it is 
unlikely that he will ever return to Greece and to 
active political life. But I was assured a month or 
two ago, by perhaps the best informed of all the 
British residents in that country, that while he preferred 
to live abroad, Venizelos is still a powerful influence in 
the turmoil of Greek politics. 

The Dominion statesmen were much more demo- 
cratic and approachable than the Americans. I had 
several interesting gossips with Mr. Hughes, who with 
his extremely realistic humour seemed to me a sort of 
coarsened version of Lloyd George, and with the late 
Mr. Massey, the large and genial Prime Minister of 
New Zealand. General Botha and General Smuts 
were men of a very different calibre, dignified and 
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aloof, serious statesmen, incapable of indiscretion and 
with an evident appreciation of responsibility. General 
Botha was regarded as the best bridge player in all the 
colony of the Hétel Majestic, where statesmen from 
England, India and the Dominions, with a legion of 
secretaries and clerks, lived for months in comfort at 
the expense of the British tax-payer. A great many of 
the officials, among them some of the most expensive, 
might well have been left in England. ‘They did no- 
thing in particular and, unlike the peers in “ Iolanthe,”’ 
did not do it very well. On the other hand, the men 
of real knowledge, the Foreign Office experts of the 
type of Sir William Tyrrell and Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
were the people who really mattered, and I always 
believed that if the politicians had listened to the 
experts, the Treaty of Versailles would have been a 
less unsatisfactory document. 

Conspicuous among the men who did good work at 
the Peace Conference was Sir William Goode, who has 
since helped to put Austria on its feet and shown him- 
self so capable and devoted an official. In America 
the journalist frequently becomes an Ambassador and 
now and again a President. In England he may per- 
haps win his way into the House of Commons, but his 
profession does not help him to administrative honour. 
That is why journalists are particularly proud of Sir 
William Goode. I knew him first when he was on the 
London staff of the Associated Press of America, and 
we were colleagues when he became news editor of 
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the Standard after Arthur Pearson had bought that 
paper. 

I do not, of course, profess to have any exact know- 
ledge of the protracted conversations of the Place de 
Etats Unis. It was, however, possible for the news- 
paper correspondents to learn enough of what was 
going on behind the scenes to feel, with an anticipation, 
unhappily entirely realised, that the Treaty when it 
was finally finished would certainly not work. The 
naval and military experts were anxious for a treaty 
as short as possible to be drawn up as quickly as possible, | 
leaving international problems and territorial re-arrange- 
ments for subsequent solution. There was reason to 
believe that this was Clemenceau’s desire in the early 
days of 1919, but Mr. Wilson was a man with a mission. 
He was an only partially informed idealist. He was 
eager for “ self-determination ” for all peoples, without 
ever having considered the difficulty of applying that 
principle to small countries inhabited by men of various 
races, and forgetting that the multiplication of frontiers 
must emphasise the very evils from which Europe has 
suffered and from which the United States of America 
is so happily exempt. He insisted from the beginning 
that the Covenant of the League of Nations should 
form part of the Peace Treaty, and this has proved a 
tremendous blunder. And the odd thing was that while 
he fought strenuously for unworkable ideals, he acquiesced 
in such a monstrous proposal as the creation of what is 
called the Dantzig Corridor. Itsis no little satisfaction 
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to me to discover that six years ago in my daily messages 
from Paris I denounced the proposals that have proved 
most mischievous, and at least foretold some of the 
complications that would be caused by the Treaty. 

All sorts of stories, probably untrue, were told of the 
amateur efforts of the map-makers. One day, so it was 
said, the frontiers of two Balkan countries were decided 
and were shown to the experts, who pointed out that 
the existence of a range of mountains and two rivers 
had been entirely forgotten. After the Dantzig Corridor 
I have always thought the greatest blunder made in 
Paris was the decision that the old Austrian Empire 
should be broken up into a number of entirely inde- 
pendent countries. Intelligent statesmanship would 
surely have preferred a federation of autonomous states 
with a federal government and one custom union. The 
Treaty of Vienna was the work of hard-headed and 
possibly hard-hearted international experts. ‘The Treaty. 
of Versailles was the work of well-meaning amateurs, 
impatient of facts, ignorant of history, deceived by 
formulas. I watched Clemenceau’s face when the 
Treaty was signed in the Salle des Miroirs at Versailles. 
It is not a face that tells very much, but on that sunny 
afternoon I felt I could read cynical satisfaction. The 
idealists had gained nothing but words, and the Treaty, 
in so far as it was a practical instrument, gave nearly all 
that he desired to the man of 1870, to the great patriot 
who was not great enough nor long-sighted enough to 
be a great European. 
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Everybody with a grievance came to Paris in 1919— 
Sinn Feiners from Ireland, Nationalists from Egypt, 
fierce-looking gentlemen from Macedonia, and black 
men from America, and they all came to the Press. 
Rarely in the history of the world have private persons 
listened to so many mixed grievances. A coal-black 
gentleman arrived from America eager to pour into 
the ears of the English correspondents the lurid story 
of the wrongs of the American negro. He was an 
extremely fluent and convincing person who presented 
me with a mass of interesting literature, though how 
reliable it was I could not say. It was perhaps not 
without some significance that he was frequently to be 
found at the Hotel Bristol where the Japanese delegation 
had its headquarters. Anyhow he told me that the 
American negro regarded the Japanese as the leaders 
in the inevitable struggle of the future between the 
coloured and the white races, and he added that if a 
war were to occur between’ the United States and 
Japan, there would be a rising of the black population 
in America. My American friends invariably jeer 
when I repeat what this coloured gentleman said, but 
the events of the last year or two clearly indicate that 
the age of unchallenged white dominance has certainly 
passed. 

In these days I hear regularly from well-informed 
correspondents in South Africa, where the Church has 
shown splendid courage in fighting for justice and equal 
terms for the black population. My correspondents 
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all dread a rising of the blacks, who with better educa- 
tion and greater ambition have not unnaturally been 

exasperated by recent legislation. ‘The unrest is 
-fomented, I am told, by white Communists and by 
negroes from the United States. It is possible, there- 
fore, that my black visitor in Paris may have suggested 
what may yet happen. 

In addition to these extra-official deputations, the 
representatives of the lesser Allied nations were very 
anxious to have their cases stated in the English news- 
papers, and every day brought us masses of literature 
from Poles and Chinese, and invitations to lunch or 
dinner with one or other of the Delegations. It was 
all great fun and must have been extraordinarily 
expensive. The Chinese were most attractive people, 
modest, well-mannered, indignant, not without justifica- 
tion, at the treatment they received in the Treaty, but 
never without a very real and rather touching dignity. 
Of the Japanese I saw very little. 

One of the pleasantest of the Paris functions was a 
tea-party given by the Queen of Roumania to the 
English and American correspondents. She is a hand- 
some and attractive woman with literary aspirations, 
and I think she was as much amused by us as we were 
charmed by her. 

The one dramatic moment at the Peace Conference 
was the afternoon in the Trianon Palace Hotel at 
Versailles, when the terms of the Treaty were handed 
to the German Delegation headed by Count Brockdorff- 
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Rantzau. The Delegation had arrived at Versailles 
some fortnight before. Barriers were erected round 
the hotels at which they stayed, and while the delegates 
and their secretaries were given room for exercise they 
were not permitted outside the barriers except on very 
special occasions. It was rumoured, indeed, that one 
of them who was related to a German-American banker 
had more liberty than any of his colleagues. The room 
in which the actual ceremony of the formal presentation 
of the Peace Treaty took place was quite small and 
there were only twenty-five seats for the whole Press of © 
the world. I need hardly say how we plotted and 
intrigued to secure one of them, or how proud I am 
that I was among the twenty-five. The Allied delegates 
assembled, Clemenceau at the head of the table with 
the Americans and English at his right and left. 
Opposite Clemenceau were the seats for the Germans, 
and behind them was the Press pen. 

I went to Versailles early in the morning with two 
or three of my colleagues to see the room and to get 
the preliminary material for my wire to London. The 
proceedings began at two o’clock. We arrived at 
Versailles about ten, and already there was one delegate 
sitting in his place at the table. He was a swarthy 
gentleman from Honduras, who thought that he might 
be shut out at the last moment, and was taking no 
risks. 

Everyone was punctual, and after all the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies had taken their places, Clemenceau 
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ordered the German Delegation to be shown in. They 
were announced by the senior usher at the Foreign 
Office, a dignified, elderly gentleman with white side 
whiskers, who had lost three sons in the war. He 
hated the Germans with a bitter hatred, and never shall 
I forget the venom with which he announced, “* Messieurs 
les plénipotentiatres—allemands.”’ 

Brockdorff-Rantzau’s face was deadly white. His 
was an unenviable position and he quite evidently felt it 
horribly. His fingers twitched, but he had an air 
with him, and was not without dignity. As he came 
into the room, the atmosphere was painfully tense, and 
then, as nearly always happens, came the relief. The 
third enemy delegate was a typical North German with 
a truculent red beard—the sort of beard which Mr. 
Wells has suggested no man ever grew except to offend 
his neighbours. The red beard made us titter, and the 
titter was an immense relief. 

The terms of the Treaty were handed to Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau by M. Dutasta, the Secretary of 
the Conference. ‘They were, of course, already familiar 
to him. He held up his hand like a schoolboy and 
Clemenceau announced, “‘ La parole est avec M. le Comte 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,’’ and the Count began an impassioned 
harangue which was translated first into French and 
then into raucous Middle West American by a German 
from St. Louis, and again we tittered with relief. The 
whole ceremony only took quite a short time, but it 
was dramatic from the beginning to the end, and as 
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one saw the German delegates compelled by fate into 
the position of the defeated and accepting from the 
victors terms that at best must have deeply wounded 
their national pride, one’s thoughts went back forty- 
eight years to another scene at Versailles when France, 
then beaten to her knees, received from her arrogant 
Prussian conquerors terms of peace that included a ces- 
sion of provinces and the payment of a war indemnity 
which, thanks to the thrift of a peasant nation, was met 
without the national ruin that Bismarck had planned. 

There was a considerable drop in the interest of the 
Peace Congress proceedings after the meeting at Ver- 
sailles. ‘The Germans went home protesting that the 
Treaty was impossible, and for a considerable time there 
was doubt whether the Government of the Republic 
would accept the inevitable or kick against the pricks. 
It will doubtless be remembered that the Allies had 
made it quite clear that refusal would be followed by 
the advance of their armies into the heart of Germany. 
While the Germans hesitated, the Peace Congress 
officials were busy drawing up treaties with Austria, 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 

The Austrians received their sentence in the beautiful 
Chateau of Saint Germain, the home of the Stuarts 
after the English revolution. The Chateau at Saint 
Germain is now a museum, and the room in which the 
ceremony took place is surrounded with specimen 
cases full of fossils. An enterprising photographer (no 
man in this world is so enterprising as the Press photo- 
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grapher) climbed on to one of these cases, carefully 
standing on the wooden frames, and balancing his 
camera to get a good picture of the proceedings. ‘They 
were not without their pathos. Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau had blustered. The Austrian delegate, who 
looked like a professor, pleaded for his beaten country 
with touching eloquence. In the middle of his most 
moving passage the photographer slipped, put his foot 
through the glass, and came down on the floor with a 
tremendous crash. 

There were many good fellows in Paris in 1919, but 
no more delightful companion than Sir William Orpen, 
still wearing his uniform as an Army Service Corps 
major, and busy painting his famous Peace Conference 
portraits in a studio at the Hétel Astoria, where the 
English Delegation had its offices. 

When men attain greatness, they often also attain 
pomposity. Knighthoods, like alcohol, sometimes go 
to the head. It demands a fine character to become 
famous without also becoming a nuisance. ‘The fact, 
therefore, that so many successful men are entirely 
unspoiled is a splendid tribute to human nature. It 
is my fortune to know many such men, but to none of 
them has honour come as a reward, be it said, of genius 
and persistence, with so little offence, as to Sir William 
Orpen, K.B.E., R.A. I write the name out in full 
because the little man known to all his friends as “‘ Bill ”’ 
or “Orps”’ is utterly unlike the person suggested by 
the title. 
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Orpen is an Irishman. Most Irishmen are sad 
persons. It is, indeed, as Mr. Bernard Shaw pointed 
out long ago in the introduction to “ John Bull’s Other 
Island,” the English who are really humorous and the 
Irish who are dour and practical. Orpen is one of 
the exceptional Irishmen—as full of humour as a 
Cockney. He has two great gifts apart from his genius 
as a painter. He is quick to discern the fun that exists 
in almost every situation, and certainly in every indi- 
vidual, and he possesses a great fund of friendship. 
Everyone who knows him likes him, and I suspect that 
this is because he likes everyone, or almost everyone, 
whom he knows. 

Orpen is the son of a solicitor. It is rather a curious 
fact that two of the most interesting of modern British 
painters, William Orpen, the Irishman, and Augustus 
John, the Welshman, should both be sons of solicitors 
and should both have been students at the same time 
at the Slade School. 

The war gave strange jobs to many men, but to none 
did it bring a stranger than to Orpen. He received a 
commission in the Army Service Corps, and he was for 
many months employed as a sort of livery stable clerk 
in London, arranging for the motors that were used by 
visiting foreign notabilities to pick up the right train 
and to be in Downing Street at the appointed time. 
After a while it dawned on someone or other that a 
great painter might possibly be used to more advantage, 
and, accordingly, Orpen was sent to the front to paint 
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his series of war pictures. I think he would say that 
his war-time service was among the happiest periods of 
his life, and his sympathy and persistent cheerfulness 
made him immensely popular. 

Vision is the quality of the inspired portrait painter. 
He must see beyond superficialities, he must discover 
the soul behind the features, and it is an interesting 
fact that Orpen’s eyes are perhaps his most striking 
possession—clear, rather hard, blue eyes that one 
realises may see the things that one would far rather 
were not seen. He is not to be deceived by the posings 
of politicians or the unrealities of sentimentalists. He 
never for one moment forgot the horror of the war or 
was affected by its glamour. He is no politician, and 
one would not suspect him of pacificism. But it is 
curious that this trained observer, with his fine imagina- 
tion and artistic susceptibility, has summarised war on 
his canvases with a note of despairing horror. 

I have spent many happy hours with William Orpen, 
but I have never heard him talk of painters or painting. 
Consequently, there is much in him that is hidden 
from me. He conceals himself behind a smoke-screen 
of laughter. Life, apparently, is one immense joke to 
Orpen. To spend an hour with him is to experience 
sixty minutes’ light-hearted laughter. He can be witty, 
and he is always humorous. He is extraordinarily 
kind-hearted, professes to like people who seem to me 
to be impossible, and always realises the fun of success. 


President Wilson gave him one short sitting at the 
P 
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Hotel Astoria on an extremely hot summer afternoon. 
Orpen lunched with George Mair and me at the neigh- 
bouring Restaurant Fouquet and hurried off to his 
work. He had taken off his coat and was getting his 
paints ready when one of the long, lean American | 
* sleuths ” walked into the room. ‘“* Are you Sir William 
Orpen?” he asked. ‘“‘I am,” said the great painter. 
“Then,” said the “sleuth” sternly, “ for Heaven’s 
sake dress yourself and get out and receive the President.” 
It is not possible for me to record what the Irish artist 
replied. a: 

Mr. Wilson interested the painter. If a sitter bores 
Orpen, his work is never his best, and the more he is 
interested, the better he paints. He was eager to dis- 
cover the realities of the American President, and he 
had only about two hours for the discovery, and for 
the reproduction on the canvas of what he saw. The 
result is, perhaps, as disconcerting a revelation of the 
character of the President as it is an exciting proof of 
the acuteness of the artist. At the end of the sitting, 
so great had been the strain that he was physically as 
weary as a runner after a long sprint. 

Paris was, of course, immensely interesting in 1919, 
and it was amusing, day after day, to notice how the 
camp followers of the delegates as well as every person 
with the capacity to pull strings contrived to get over 
at some time or other on some mysterious mission. 
Minor Ministers continually found it necessary to inter- 
view Mr. Lloyd George on some highly important 
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subject. Prominent Labour leaders were to be found 
continually at the Hotel Majestic. Fashionable society 
was never entirely unrepresented. Well-known novelists, 
among them Elinor Glyn, were in Paris seeking, 
maybe, for situations, and with them the ranks of the 
special correspondents were generally temporarily aug- 
mented by some well-known publicist obtaining first- 
hand knowledge of the methods by which history was 
being made and Europe maybe pacified. ‘These visitors 
included the late Mr. H. W. Massingham, who had the 
distinction of interviewing President Wilson, and Mr. 
Wickham Steed, who was at that time editor of The 
Times, a journalist whose inside knowledge of inter- 
national affairs filled me with envy, and who was 
always helpful to his lesser brethren. It 1s sometimes 
said that Mr. Steed invented Jugo-Slavia, and if that 
be true, he may certainly be regarded as one of the 
makers of the Treaty of Versailles. 

I remember seeing Lord Lonsdale one day in the 
Ritz Hotel in a khaki uniform and suggesting that he 
had come over to represent British sport, the only 
British interest that was not already represented at the 
Conference. 

Towards the end of our eight months’ work a dinner 
was given by the British correspondents to their American 
colleagues, and a return party was given by the Ameri- 
cans. At the first of these functions Lord Riddell made 
his often-quoted remark, that although he was a tee- 
totaler he did not much care for the society of other 
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teetotalers. At this banquet, another speaker, referring 
to the American correspondents’ yearning for cocktails, 
which was doubtless excited by their approaching 
departure for a prohibition country, exclaimed “ And 
there will be sad moaning at the bar when they put 
out to sea!” 2 

The Americans had remarked the careful organisa- 
tion of the entertainments of the British troops behind 
the lines, and with a natural desire to go one better 
they had enlisted a number of well-known vaudeville 
artists in the American Y.M.C.A. It must be admitted 
that some of these ladies and gentlemen wore the un- — 
familiar uniform and badges with some little discomfort. 
Many of them were in Paris during the Peace Congress, 
and when the American correspondents gave their 
return dinner to us, they were able to secure the services 
of a number of most talented performers and to arrange a 
programme that must have been of unprecedented length. 
We had “turns”? between the courses—a comedian 
after the soup, a soubrette after the fish, and so on. 
The consequence was that at a dinner that began at 
eight, it was nearly midnight before we arrived at the 
coffee. It was a very happy occasion, and it should be 
said that from beginning to end the English and American 
correspondents worked together as though they were 
men of the same nation. 

The drama of the Congress finished with the signing 
of the Treaty in the Salle des Miroirs in the palace at 
Versailles. It was a crowded, badly stage-managed 
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and, from the journalist’s point of view, ineffective 
occasion. Crowds of people who had no right what- 
ever to be there were in the famous salon, hampering 
and making difficulties for the men whose business it 
was to describe a great historic event. The two Germans 
who signed the ‘Treaty were pathetic figures, one, Herr 
Miller, was long and thin with the appearance of a 
village schoolmaster, the other, Herr Bauer, was short 
and stout, and both of them were obviously distressed 
and uncomfortable. The proceedings were long and 
tiresome, the delegates from the tiny countries whose 
interposition in the war supplied the incidental farce in 
the tragedy of 1914, taking a portentous time to sign 
their names. 

When it was all over, Paris went mad with joy. The 
whole city was in Bank Holiday mood. A long war had 
been followed by protracted negotiations. It had some- 
times seemed that no settlement would be arrived at, 
and when, at last, it was known that the Treaty was 
formally signed and sealed, Paris at least felt that the days 
of tribulation were over. I was supposed to have some 
sort of remote likeness to President Wilson. On going 
into a café some hours after the end of the proceedings 
at Versailles, I was hailed with loud cheers and cries 
of * Vive le Président,” and a number of absurd French- 
men, with the joy in a practical joke which the French 
always have, insisted on kissing my hand. I thanked 
my stars that they did not insist on kissing my cheeks. 

The Peace Treaty was signed on a Saturday, and the 
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Sunday after the Grand Prix was run at Longchamps 
for the first time since the beginning of the war, and 
the race was won by an English horse. It seemed to 
me a portent and a prophecy of the good time coming. 
That is what I thought in 1919. I am a little dis- 
appointed in 1925. 

I came back from Paris in the late autumn of 19109, 
having finished my career, anyhow for the time being, 
as a daily journalist. Twenty-one years of the hurry 
and dash of Fleet Street is enough for any reasonable 
person, and I was glad to accept Lord Riddell’s sugges- 
tion that I should join the staff of Messrs. Newnes and 
adopt the less wearing calling of a contributor to weekly 
and monthly periodicals. An account of the Victory 
March through London was my daily paper swan song. 
Fortune once more stood me in good stead. In a 
month or two after my return to London I found 
myself co-operating with my friend Wilfred Whitten 
in establishing John o London’s Weekly, which Messrs. 
Newnes had started in the spring under Whitten’s 
editorship. John o London's Weekly gave me over four 
years of most interesting and, I feel confident, most 
useful work, not the least interesting of which was my 
daily association with Lord Riddell, of whose amazing 
width of interest and keenness of curiosity I have 
written elsewhere. 

This chapter of my life was made the more pleasant 
by daily association with Wilfred Whitten, one of the 
most attractive men of letters whom I have ever known 
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I venture to say that Whitten is certainly among the 
half-dozen best writers of English now living. He is a 
sound scholar with a vast amount of out-of-the-way 
information. He is a master of accuracy, and no 
journalist was ever more careful to check his references. 

A great deal of rubbish is talked about the artistic 
temperament. It is commonly used as an excuse for 
slatternliness and irregularity. But if such a thing as 
a genuine artistic temperament actually exists, Whitten 
certainly possesses it. Office hours are irksome to him, 
and during our association he persistently declined, with 
irresistible urbanity, to admit that Wednesday after- 
noon was not Monday morning. Never since Dr. 
Johnson took his last walk up Fleet Street has there 
lived a man who has loved London as much as Whitten 
loves it, and he is Johnsonian in regarding the Strand 
and Fleet Street as the only part of London that really 
matters. Whitten is not oracular, but he is capable 
of Johnsonian scorn and of Johnsonian emphasis, and 
he is a dangerous man with whom to disagree, because 
he is nearly always right. 

Literary men are generally disappointing. ‘They are 
rarely what tradition has taught us to expect. Poets 
nowadays are elegantly dressed devotees of rag-time. 
Famous novelists have the appearance of successful 
solicitors. Writers with world-wide reputations re- 
spectably retire to bed at ten-thirty after drinking a 
little barley-water. Whitten, without being eccentric, 
belongs spiritually to a past age. I am _ perfectly 
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certain that he never has the slightest desire to 
dine at the Ritz. A good talk with men of his own 
kind, good books and good wine would _ prob- 
ably be his recipe for happiness, and well as he writes, 
when he is in the mood he talks almost as well. I 
suppose, in a way, he and I were the complement of 
each other and, anyhow, with Lord Riddell always 
ready with invaluable suggestions, we established a 
little paper that is, I am proud to assert, playing no 
small part in enlarging the area of appreciation for 
good books. Its appeal is intentionally far wider than 
that of most literary papers, and it is good to know that 
not only is it held in high esteem by the people for 
whom it is mainly intended, but that its success has 
been hailed by the more learned and cultured as one 
of the most encouraging signs of our times. 

At the beginning of 1924 I celebrated my fiftieth 
birthday—an occasion made memorable by a striking 
demonstration of good-will, from my friends—and I 
left Fohn 0’ London’s Weekly to become the editor of the 
Church Times. ‘The position is the most onerous that 
has ever fallen to me. My acceptance of an entirely 
unsought suggestion was, however, the result of some 
years of cumulative experience and of an ever-increasing 
interest in what seems to me to be the greatest of modern 
movements. Very gratefully do I add that once more, ~ 
in making a new master, I gained a new friend. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A FEW OF MY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE 


In the preceding chapters I have attempted brief 
character sketches of some of my friends and acquain- 
tance, but there are others whose names do not occur 
in the incidents that I have related. The journalist 
perforce meets all sorts and conditions of men, and if he 
is to keep his job he must have the faculty of at least 
partially understanding them. 
_ The successful journalist is of all men the most difficult 
to fool. He is the last person to be persuaded that the 
painted lath is really iron. Newspaper proprietors may 
make reputations that are accepted in Pall Mall clubs 
and surburban drawing-rooms, but if the reputations 
are inflated, reporters and sub-editors are not deceived. 
They read the copy before itis touched up. It would be 
amusing to catalogue the number of great men who have 
been ‘“‘ discovered’? during the last five-and-twenty 
years, whose greatness lasted only for the night, little- 
ness returning in the morning. But candour, even about 
charlatans, is no longer possible. It has been too 
thoroughly exploited by the malicious. Besides, why 
bother about humbugs and other such unpleasant 
persons? ‘There are so many nice people about whom 


we can write. 
BY f 
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It is surprising to note how little success has affected 
the character of men whom one has known at their 
beginnings and still occasionally meets now that their 
comings-in and goings-out are carefully recorded in the 
newspapers and their names are household words. 
There are some men who unaffectedly delight in the 
tangible fruits of success, and to pretend not to prefer a 
comfortable bank balance to an overdraft is sheer 
affectation. But the change in condition rarely, I 
think, means essential change in character. Take W. J. 
Locke as an example. Nowadays he is very white and 
dignified and gentle. I knew him years before he was 
white, but he was always dignified and gentle. 

There is an ancient and stubborn superstition that 
women adore strong, masculine and rather brutal men. 
One of the most popular of contemporary novelists 
always makes her heroes thrash her heroines with a whip. 
And they love them for it. But this is a novelist’s 
illusion. Max Beerbohm once drew a caricature of 
W. J. Locke in an attitude of gentle cooing friendliness 
with a cup of tea in his hand, surrounded by a group of 
admiring ladies of the Lyceum Club. The tea-cup has 
its victories as well as the whip. 

Nowadays the successful English novelist generally 
prefers to live outside England. Locke lives in the 
Riviera, having as his neighbour E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
excellent good fellow and prince of story-tellers. Oppen- 
heim is one of the cheeriest companions imaginable and 
one of the most desirable men with whom to spend an 
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afternoon when luck is out and life is hard to understand 
and toendure. ‘There is not the smallest suggestion of 
affectation about Oppenheim. He works hard and 
methodically, and perhaps more than any other English 
novelist he has discovered (and exploited) the financial 
possibilities of the cinema. 

Some men are elated and puffed up by success. Some 
men accept success as they would accept failure, 
unchanged and unperturbed. A. S. M. Hutchinson 
was obviously frightened by success when it first came 
to him. 

In appearance Hutchinson reminds me of a timid 
cherub. He is small and shy, and he might well be 
twenty years fewer than his forty-four years. Simplicity 
is the note of his character. He lives the quietest and 
simplest of lives. His wants are of the fewest and he had 
no sort of idea how to spend the comfortably large sums 
earned for him by “If Winter Comes” and “ This 
Freedom.” Like most shy men, he is made miserable 
by misunderstanding and harsh criticism. For years 
Hutchinson was a journalist. He was on the staff of the 
Royal Magazine, and afterwards for a while he was editor 
of the Daily Graphic. He is the only journalist I have 
ever met who has succeeded in remaining unsophisti- 
cated. Hutchinson has never married. | 

E.. V. Lucas always reminds me of Kipling’s “‘ cat that 
walked by itself.’ He knows everybody, but I have 
often wondered whether anybody really knows him. 
He is an extraordinarily busy man—the chairman of 
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Methuen’s, a constant contributor to Punch and other 
periodicals, the writer of almost countless charming and 
distinguished essays, to say nothing of novels and travel 
books. As a writer he has the appealing urbanity of 
Charles Lamb, of whom he has written far and away the 
best biography in the language. But I do not think that 
there is much of Lamb’s urbanity in E. V. Lucas the man, 
the gentle-voiced, modern, rather weary man of the 
world. ‘The humour of the Lucas essays is sunny and 
kindly. The humour of Lucas himself is cynically 
tolerant. | 
I have said that Lucas knows everybody. The only 
circles into which he never goes are literary circles. 
Where professional writers are gathered together, there 
you will never find E. V. Lucas. He prefers actors and 
prize-fighters. ‘There is a story that Lucas once gave a 
dinner-party at the Atheneum Club, to which he invited 
Carpentier and Harry Tate. I do not altogether dis- 
believe that story, but a bishop ought to have been 
included in the party to make it complete. Lucas 
loves cricket, and is a good man with whom to dine. His 
talk is stimulating and his taste in wine perfection. 
John Galsworthy looks like a family lawyer or a High 
Court judge. He is urbane, genial, but certainly not 
expansive. His voice is low, and it is difficult to believe 
that he could ever be violent or provocative or even 
excited. He may find many things in life that are cruel 
and unjust, but he declines to be angry about it. He is 
not effusive, but he is gently kindly. Neatness charac- 
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terises his appearance as well as his writing. I imagine 
that few people have ever called Mr. Galsworthy Jack ! 

When I first knew St. John Ervine he was an extremely 
self-possessed, fair-complexioned young man, with what 
young men call “ advanced opinions,”’ earning his living 
in a City office and writing in his spare time for 
periodicals with high ambitions and small circulations. 
St. John Ervine’s opinions are not quite so advanced 
nowadays, but he is equally self-possessed and confident. 
If Mr. Bernard Shaw had been born in Ulster, he might 
have been rather like St. John Ervine, who is also both 
a forcible journalist and a skilled dramatist, and who 
has too a humorous point of view which he is convinced 
is Anglo-Saxon, but which is really nothing of the sort. 
Mr. Ervine believes that it is for the English to command 
and the Celt to obey. He is also convinced that a large 
part of the population of Ireland is Celtic. Both these 
beliefs are illusions. 

Among the many interesting people whom I met for 
the first time in Paris during the Peace Conference was 
Harold Nicolson, one of the rising stars of the Foreign 
Office and the author of two interesting books on Verlaine 
and ‘Tennyson. Nicolson’s father was British Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, and his main business in Paris was to 
teach Dominion statesmen the elements of Balkan 
politics. Knowledge is Nicolson’s strong suit. He is 
not assertive in his knowledge or snubbing to the ignorant. 
On the contrary, he is the soul of courtesy. He possesses 
the proper diplomatic reticence and is ready, and it would 
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seem even eager, to listen. But for all his gentle manner 
he does suggest the man who knows all about it, whatever 
it may be. He lives at Sevenoaks and, so far as my 
observation goes, smokes a pipe all the time. 

England possesses just now a remarkable group of 
writers who are fortunate enough to be still forty or 
thereabouts. Among them Hugh Walpole is one of the 
most interesting. He is a man of manner and a man of 
sentiment. He would be accurately described in certain 
circles as “‘a perfect gentleman.” ‘There is nothing 
eccentric, nothing bizarre, nothing of the Bohemian ~ 
about Walpole. He is precise, well-groomed. Indeed 
he is so well-mannered that it is almost a shock to find 
that he is also intellectual. He dislikes being mis- 
understood. He dislikes still more to be disliked. No 
man more thoroughly understands the gentle art of 
making friends. This is proved by his popularity in 
America, where he is liked almost as much as Earl 
Balfour. 

A good “‘ make-up’ is a great help to success. If I 
were starting life again I should wear one startling 
garment—say a scarlet bowler—that would distinguish 
me from my fellow-citizens. ‘The scarlet bowler would 
arrest attention. ‘‘ Who is the man in the funny hat? ” 
would be the inevitable question, to be followed as 
inevitably with ‘“‘ Who is Sidney Dark?” And possibly 
with ‘‘ Writes books, does he? I must get one of 
them.” I might have been a rich man if I had thought 
of that scarlet bowler, for instance, fifteen years ago. 
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George Belcher, the Punch artist, for example, does not 
wear a scarlet bowler. He contents himself with a stock 
tie, but his general Georgian appearance serves the 
same purpose as Mark Hambourg’s hair, Bernard Shaw’s 
whiskers, and Winston Churchill’s hats. 

The single eye-glass may not be as effective as a 
means of personal advertisement as a scarlet bowler 
would be, but it has an extraordinary, almost a mystic 
influence. I am always fascinated by a man with a 
single eye-glass. It is a definite symbol. All the men 
whom I have ever known who wear a monocle have 
something of the same qualities. No diffident man ever 
wears one. It would drop out of his eye. ‘The monocle 
demands an uncommon amount of self-assurance, even 
a certain measure of truculence. It is always wiser to 
listen and not to argue if you wish to spend a pleasant 
evening with a monocled acquaintance. 

The late Fred Grundy, a fine journalist and one of the 
most lovable of men, whom his friends still mourn, 
employed his monocle with tremendous effect. Grundy 
was one of the journalists who went to Scandinavia to 
interview Dr. Cook when he came back from his alleged 
discovery of the North Pole. All the world, except 
Grundy, believed that Cook was an impostor. Grundy 
was convinced that he told the truth. For an hour one 
afternoon he stated Cook’s case, glaring at his hearers 
through his single eye-glass. We did not believe one 
word of it, but we were afraid to say so. ‘The monocle 
terrorised us. It was no matter of astonishment to me 
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that a monocled criminal should have recently given the 
police so much trouble. Indeed I was astounded that 
he was ever caught. 

I have already written something of Sir William 
Orpen. Another great artist whom I am proud to 
remember among my friends is James Pryde. Jimmy 
Pryde, as all the world calls him, is a big man, a very 
big man—big in frame, big in achievement, big in the 
essentials that are the making of aman. You will find 
the best of him on his canvases, in those wonderful 
pictures, beautiful and suggestive in their mystery. 
Pryde has succeeded in doing in painting what Maeter- 
linck sometimes, though not always, succeeds in doing 
with words. 

Pryde is single-minded. His is the joy that only comes 
in achieving exactly what one attempts. And his—as 
it seems to me—complete achievement is the result of 
complete devotion. Years ago he collaborated with his 
brother-in-law, William Nicholson (they called them- 
selves the Beggarstaff Brothers), in producing a fine 
series of posters. But generally Pryde has been intent 
all through his life on producing one particular kind of 
picture. And nothing has ever tempted him from the 
line of his work, which is just himself. If the public 
did not buy his pictures, so much the worse for the 
public. Pryde has never painted a pot-boiler. He 
never could. Just as he was indifferent to neglect, so 
is he utterly indifferent to success and fame. He does 
not despise them. He doesn’t care. Such things do 
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not matter. All that matters to Jimmy Pryde is that he 
shall remain Jimmy Pryde. 

When he is not working, he frivols with an odd collection 
of acquaintances, ranging from humorous, knowledge- 
able men of the world to all-night chemists. But in a 
queer sort of way Pryde always seems to be only partly— 
very partly—with his acquaintances. The reality of 
him remains always in those dim medizval rooms that 
he paints with such consummate skill. 

During the war Jimmy Pryde was a Special Constable, 
a most impressive and efficient policeman. When he 
was on his beat Kensington slept with happy confidence 
that all must be well. 

_ Phil May belonged to the Savage Club when I was 
first elected a member. I saw him often in the later 
years of his odd life. Few men who ever lived must have 
wasted so much money in buying drinks for the unde- 
serving. Of Phil May stories there is no end. One 
night a friend, feeling that it would be better for the 
great man to go home, at some personal inconvenience 
drove him in a hansom cab from Adelphi Terrace to 
Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, where Phil May 
lived. ‘The friend paid the cab and went back to the 
club by underground. When he arrived he found that 
Phil May had got back first. He had returned by 
another cab ! 

As a rule black-and-white artists are conspicuously 
genial men even in a genial world. Raven Hill, for 


example, is a little man with a queer appearance of 
Q 
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quizzical astonishment. He always reminds me of a 
newly-hatched chicken, gazing round him with amused 
interest and exclaiming in a rhapsody of pleasure, 
** This is a jolly world, isn’t it?’ It seems impossible 
that a man of Raven Hill’s age and experience can 
really enjoy life as much as he seems to enjoy it. His 
secret (a “secret de Polichinelle’’) is that to him all 
geese (his own and other people’s) are swans. The 
Raven Hill world is the jolliest, most amusing world 
imaginable. A world of illusion? Maybe, who can 
tell? Perhaps, despite the apostles of gloom, the real 
world after all. 

George Stampa, another famous Punch artist, is the 
most unassuming man who ever climbed the ladder of 
success. Apparently there is no “ push and go” about 
him. Dr. Smiles would never have selected him for one 
of his heroes. And yet there he is. Stampa is modest, 
naive, eager in friendship—a simple-minded man, 
thoroughly enjoying the simple things of life and 
infinitely preferring other similar simple-minded men to 

the prancing pro-consuls of culture. 

Jt is a matter of infinite difficulty to determine the 
qualities that ensure success. I have known industrious 
men who have starved and lazy men who have accumu- 
lated a fortune. I have known pushing men in the 
gutter and retiring men selected by fate to sit in the 
seats of the mighty. Yet it would seem that success in 
the modern world demands both industry and the 
unlovely capacity for  self-advertisement. Stampa 
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possesses the first quality. He is certainly industrious. 
But he does not advertise. 

My incursions into the world of music and musicians 
date from my very early youth. As a small boy I was 
taken by a relative to visit a famous Italian conductor, 
notorious for his extreme ugliness, who was suffering 
from some slight indisposition. He lived in two fur- 
nished rooms off Baker Street, the bedroom being 
separated from the sitting-room by folding doors. My 
relative, who suffered badly from curiosity, peeped 
through the doors, which were not quite closed, when 
the maid went to announce us, and beckoned me to 
come too. ‘The Italian was sitting up in bed, sniffing 
and coughing and pitying himself and gazing at his 
features in a hand-mirror while he apostrophised himself 
aloud : ‘‘ So beautiful, so talented, and to die ! ”’ 

I first met Landon Ronald, one of my closest musical 
friends, when, as a boy of seventeen, he was solo pianist 
in the production of that most charming of all wordless 
plays, “‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.” I am a few months 
younger than he, and I remember how I envied his 
talent and his budding fame. When he was twenty-one 
he was conducting Grand Opera at Covent Garden, 
and, in the same year, Madame Melba, discovering his 
genius as an accompanist and conductor, took him with 
her to America. 

Everyone who knows Landon Ronald well, and a great 
many people who do not know him at all well, call him 
“Landon.” ‘There are certain men who are always 
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called by their first names, and he is one of them. He 
encourages the habit among his friends, and he does not 
resent the familiarity when it comes from persons even 
whose surnames he does not himself know. 

Landon Ronald is gentle in his judgments, liking many 
more people than he dislikes, and, indeed, succeeding 
sometimes in liking what to me are utterly unlikeable 
people. 

When he is not working, all he asks is to be gently 
amused, and the most valuable of his acquaintances are 
the men and women who amuse him most successfully. — 
He is conciliatory, but at the same time determined in 
his opinions, and not easily to be moved from a policy 
on which he has decided. He is emphatic, humorous, 
kindly, a man who takes delight in pretty acts of friend- 
ship which most people are apt to forget. He is, I think, 
easily bored, but he has learned how to conceal his 
boredom. 

The modern artist is generally an uncommonly good 
man of business. Any publisher will confirm what I 
say. Ronald is no exception to this rule. He has 
exploited himself most astutely. He has stage-managed 
his life with extreme cleverness. 

It is difficult for me to write of Landon Ronald as a 
musical artist because of my own very limited musical 
knowledge. It is, however, always interesting to me to 
compare the conductors of orchestras and to notice how 
their personality is expressed not only in their methods, 
but in the effects that they get from their orchestras. 
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It ais, I think, with the fantastic rather than with the 
grandiose that Landon Ronald makes his greatest 
success, with Debussy and Grieg rather than with 
Beethoven, although his understanding is comprehensive, 
and he is certainly not a man of one mood. 

Mark Hambourg is another of my musician friends. 
Energy is his outstanding characteristic. It is said by 
his critics that his fault as a pianist is his exaggerated joy 
in the fortissimo. But if he plays fortissimo, he lives 
fortissimo. It is the very character of the man. Heisa 
pleasant, good fellow, but it would be idle to deny that 
his insistent virility is sometimes a little wearing to the 
sedate and the middle-aged. 

For all his experience and for all his success as an artist, 
Mark Hambourg remains superficially a cheerful, noisy 
boy. I say superficially because, although the cheerful- 
ness is thoroughly genuine, and the noise very obvious, 
beneath the surface there is a very shrewd and accom- 
plished man of the world. 

To fill an evening with a pianoforte recital not only 
demands rare musical knowledge and ability, but also 
entails the expenditure ofa vast amount of physical force. 
So great indeed is the strain that the majority of virtuosz 
are content to play once or twice a week. But Mark 
Hambourg frequently plays six times a week, and will 
continue to do so without a break for a month or two. 
He has the muscles of an athlete, and, as I have 
said, prodigious, unconquerable and almost terrifying 
energy. Like most emphatic people he is impatient of 
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contradiction. He prefers his friends to agree with him, 
and his friends generally do agree, because argument with 
Hambourg can only be attempted by the equally robust. 

The truth about Mark Hambourg is that he is a 
modern man living in a modern world, and suiting 
himself and his art to the conditions in which he lives. 
He loves success. He works hard for it, and enjoys all 
that it brings. He is perfectly conscious that he 
thoroughly deserves the plaudits of his audience and the 
comfortable receipts at the box office. But though he 
may suit his programmes to his listeners, though he may 
have come to regard piano-playing as a lucrative pro- 
fession, he resents this fact being emphasised by his 
critics, because success has by no means killed the artist 
or weakened the artistic sensibility. 

The public wants the tempest, and Mark Hambourg 
gives it to them, but he is also perfectly capable of the 
still, small voice. His is an odd personality. He seems 
very obvious, but, like many other obvious people, he is 
really very subtle. 

During my years with John o London I was brought 
into very pleasant contact with one or two eminent 
scientists. We were fortunate enough to secure regular 
contributions from Professor J. Arthur Thomson, who is 
not only a great scientist but a very deft journalist. 
Professor ‘Thomson is a spare man of middle height, neat 
and trim, with white hair and moustache and an Aber- 
deen accent. It hurts the Englishman’s pride to dis- 
cover how many of the really gifted of his acquaintance 
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are Scots, and the reason was explained to me by 
Professor Thomson himself. I asked him to what class 
the majority of the students at the Scottish Universities 
belong, and he told me that they were crofters’ sons ! 
Eagerness for knowledge, educational facilities, and 
parental readiness to make sacrifices together supply the 
secret of the Scot’s success. 

Professor Thomson is among many other things a great 
authority on Alcyonarians. But despite the Alcyonar- 
ians, whoever they may be, Professor Thomson has the 
rare power of making himself understood to the multi- 
tude and of helping the unscientific to realise some of the 
wonders of this amazing world. 

The man who knows has too often no power to convey 
his knowledge. Professor Thomson has this splendid 
power, and in this respect, as well as in others, he is to 
be compared with Sir Ray Lankester, that past-master 
of lucid explanation. And I am convinced that Pro- 
fessor Thomson is able to explain so well because he is 
not in the smallest degree tainted by the arrogance of 
knowledge. He does not despise the unlearned. He 
appreciates to the full the eager curiosity and intelligence 
of the ever-increasing New Reading Public. 

Because we are not fully acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the Alcyonarians, Professor Thomson does 
not shiver at our ignorance. He would, I am sure, 
explain to us, if we asked him, that the Alcyonarians are 
really most interesting and charming when you know 
them, and he would then proceed to introduce us. 
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Professor Thomson is too big to bother about blowing 
his own trumpet. 

Another great scientist whom I met in the John 
o° London days was Sir Oliver Lodge, who looks as wise 
and as learned as he is. Some men conceal their 
wisdom with the appearance of stupidity, but there is 
no such camouflage about Sir Oliver Lodge. You gaze 
halfhypnotised at the colossal dome ofhis forehead. And 
you say to yourself, “This man must know a terrible 
lot of things.” He does. 

It is a great asset to the Spiritualists that this wise, 
gentle-mannered, knowledgeable man should vouch 
for the truth of so much that they claim. But again 
I recall Frank Tinney’s warning—* Ernest, I am 
getting deep.” 

Certainly Spiritualism, like religion, attracts people 
who might be thought to be least likely to be drawn to 
the mystical, and least likely to be deceived by the 
charlatanism which Spiritualism still seems to be to so 
many of us. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, for example, 
although he was born in Edinburgh, is in appearance 
and in mind the typical Englishman, or, rather, the 
Englishman as, with proper national pride, we like to 
think that he is. 

It is many years ago, when I was a nervous young 
reporter (reporters are always young, because they die 
before they grow old unless they change their profession, 
and they are far more nervous than the world imagines), 
that I was sent to interview Conan Doyle, who was then 
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living on Hindhead. He was delightfully kind and 
helpful, and, thanks much more to him than to myself, 
the result was an article that received editorial com- 
mendation. And for this I have always held him in 
high esteem. 

It may have seemed remarkable that a man ofhis type, 
the large, open-air, ‘‘ no-damn-nonsense-about-him ”’ 
Englishman, should have become the most celebrated of 
modern Spiritualists. But though the fact may be difficult 
to explain, it is always from comparatively simple men 
and women that the followers of new religions are 
recruited. It is clear that no man with a vestige of 
character or the smallest dowry of imagination can 
accept life as a mere series of physical phenomena. 
We all cry aloud for the mystical. We realise the 
existence of the veil and long to peep behind it. ‘The 
more sophisticated individuals and the more sophisti- 
cated nations are generally content to accept the 
orthodox explanations of the mystery of life. It is in 
sentimental America and not in realistic France that the 
teachers of new faiths have the greatest success. Nearly 
all the people who are content with sheer materialism 
are so simple as to be simpletons. But it is also the 
comparatively simple who reject the assertions of the 
Catholic Faith and find it possible to accept the infinitely 
less credible explanations of the Spiritualists. 

I do not suggest that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle rejects 
anything that I believe, but I find his very directness 
and comparative simplicity of character an explanation 
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of why he accepts a great many things which I certainly 

do not believe. It is sheerly futile to deny the truth of a, 
great many spiritualistic phenomena, but while it may 

be admitted that things, not to be explained by the 

materialist, continually occur either to us or around us, 

it is still possible to be extremely sceptical about the 

direct communication between the living and the dead, 
which is the basis of the Spiritualist’s belief, and to 

which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle so firmly holds. 

In this, as in most other things, I am simply orthodox, 
and to me spiritualism is half diabolism and half fake. 
Still there it is, and it is an interesting aspect of modern 
life—the writer of rattling stories, the inventor of the 
most interesting detective of fiction, the mighty player of 
many games is convinced that he can converse with the 
dead and that fairies can be photographed as they 
gambol in the woods. 

I would not have it appear that my friends and 
acquaintance have all been men. ‘That would be a 
confession of inferiority which even my modesty does not 
compel. At the same time, it is obviously far easier to 
write of men friends than of women, but the harder task 
must be attempted. Rebecca West is one of the most 
gifted of living English-women. She is a witty woman, 
and that is a rare distinction. None of us have ever 
known many witty women. I have met four—the late 
Mrs. Frankau, Gilbert Frankau’s mother; Mrs. Ada 
Leverson, Lady Tree and Rebecca West. It is rather 
curious that two of them were Jewesses. 
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Rebecca West’s wit is mordant, critical and audacious. 

It is interesting to note how much more grown up young 
women are than young men. They seem to start life 
gifted with experience. Miss West is still quite a young 
woman, and while she has the courage of youth, she 
has none of its callowness. Her wit is comparable to 
the wit of an experienced man of forty-five. She 
can be reckoned among the three or four most 
distinguished critics of literature and drama living in this 
country. “The Return of the Soldier” and ‘‘ The 
Judge” are the proofs of her powers as a novelist. 
Rebecca West is an unaffected, understanding, good 
fellow. 
_ Sheila Kaye-Smith is in every respect the entire 
antithesis to Rebecca West. She is a gentle, quiet, 
slim woman of a little more than average height, with 
mobile features and eyes at once suggestive of profound 
observation and a little weary, as eyes should be that 
have observed the pain and disappointment related in 
“Green Apple Harvest’? and ‘“ Joanna Godden.” 
There is nothing combative or aggressive about Miss 
Kaye-Smith, nothing, indeed, that strikes one as 
characteristically modern. 

It has been said that women are as women judge them. 
If this be so, Sheila Kaye-Smith is a lucky woman, for 
all the women who know her and whom I know speak 
well of her. She suggests aloofness from everything that 
is coarse and material, and a contact with the mystical 
and the eternal. 
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G. B. Stern, another of my women literary friends, 
is a gifted Jewess, emancipated, as she has suggested 
in her “ The Tents of Israel,” from racial prejudice, 
but still possessing in a striking way two at least of the 
most noticeable characteristics of her people—an extreme 
devotion to duty that entails most courageous self- 
sacrifice and, on the other hand, an odd joy in the 
bizarre. I venture, with some knowledge of her cap- 
acity, to prophesy that she has not by any means yet done 
the best work of which she is capable. And, lucky 
woman that she is, she has time to do it, for she is 
still quite young. 

In the later years of my life, partly through the 
circumstances of my work and still more, as it happens, 
from personal choice, my friends and acquaintance have 
been very largely numbered among the priests of the 
Church of England, and it is the barest truth to say that 
of all the men with whom I have been brought into close 
contact, I have found none more attractive, none more 
understanding and sympathetic, none more companion- 
able, none more gifted with humour. It is only fair to add, 
this description is equally aécurate of clerics outside the 
party with which I am particularly associated. It has 
been my fortune to be on terms of genuine friendship 
with many distinguished Nonconformist divines, notable 
among them, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, that 
pawkiest of Scotsmen and most distinguished of 
journalists, to whom I owed many acts of kindness, his 


successor, as editor of the British Weekly, the Rev. — 
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J..M. E. Ross, a scholar and a gentleman, and the 
Rev. Arthur Hird, a man of many parts and incidentally 
a Primitive Methodist whose disapproval of my sacer- 
dotalism has never, I rejoice to say, prevented him 
from realising my many amiable qualities. And going 
from the left to the right, I recall with no little pride 
delightful gossip with Fr. Woodlock, a Jesuit who 
*“* confided to me that he cannot be Jesuitical.” 

But to come to the men with whom intimacy is 
obviously easier. The lovable man is the man with a 
twinkle, the man, if I may say so, whom you quite 
realise would not on occasion be above pulling your leg. 
No man whom I have ever known has a more obvious 
and fascinating twinkle than Fr. Napier Whittingham, 
of St. Silas, Kentish Town. His is a beautiful church, 
and he exactly fits into the frame of his ministry with his 
spare, ascetic form and his clear-cut features. Among 
other distinctions, Fr. Whittingham is extremely like the 
Bishop of London, and it is said that nervous curates 
often raise their hats and bow profoundly to him in the 
Strand. Like many other of his brethren, he is a man 
of most amazing activity. (Tonce tried to count up the 
number of committees to which he belongs and the 
number of societies of which he is the president, but I 
gave up the task after half an hour’s calculation. He 
loves the workaday world, and his church is full of 
workaday people. He has no pretensions, no affectations. 
He is one of those good-humoured good men who make 
their friends wish that they themselves were better. 
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A very different man is Dr. Hermitage Day, my 
predecessor as editor of the Church Times. He is a 
man of great parts. His knowledge is wide and deep. 
He is a shy man who suffers, I think, from under- 
estimating his own qualities. He is a good man, but 
has no idea of his own goodness. He is extraordinarily 
generous in his judgments of other people and tireless 
in helping others. Dr. Day is proud of the fact that he 
is a clerical journalist, and I think nothing has given 
him greater pleasure in recent times than the success of 
the Guild of St. Francis de Sales, the society of Anglo-. 
Catholic journalists and writers of which he is the © 
warden. A man in touch with the mysteries, a friend 
one would love to have at one’s side on a rainy day. 

Fr. Cornibeer, of St. Matthew’s, Westminster, is a 
large, straight-minded, powerful (in more ways than one) 
Englishman. ‘There is no nonsense about Fr. Cornibeer. 
He says what he thinks and thinks what he says. I could 
not name a single priest who is in the least feminine in © 
mind or character, but certainly Fr. Cornibeer is among 
the most masculine of them all. If it be true, and I 
think it is, that the common Englishman, of all men the 
most lovable, was antagonised to religion when religious 
people became smug, then certainly Fr. Cornibeer is the 
man to attract them back, for one less smug it would be 
impossible to conceive. 

Canon Ollard is a Yorkshire rector and one of the 
most learned of living Church historians. Canon Ollard 
has many characteristics of the artist. He is humorous, 
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inconsequent, and much more inclined to do the work 
that interests than the work that pays him. 

He, too, is built on a large scale, and he, too, has a 
most fascinating smile. He is an admirable story-teller, 
with a genuine power of humour, and, rara avis, he is one 
of those learned persons who does not continually 
remind you of his learning. A busy, overworked man, 
he always finds time for deeds of kindness of which few 
people ever know, and for which there never can be any 
reward. 

Fr. Shaw, of St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, lives 
_ and works in a Paddington slum, and when he tells you 
that he loves it he is obviously speaking the truth. The 
front door of his clergy house is always open. You 
tumble over small scouts on his staircase. Troubles of 

_all kinds are poured into his ear from morning to night. 

_ He is, as Kipling says of Kim, and as the good priest 
always should be, “‘ the friend of all the world.” There 
is nothing exuberant about Fr. Shaw. He is self- 
contained, by no means apt to give himself away, self- 
depreciatory, almost eager to accent his deficiencies, 
and apparently oblivious of his powers. 

The Rev. Arnold Pinchard, secretary of the English 
Church Union, is an intriguing mixture of a devoted 
priest and an experienced man of the world. Of course 
this is not an uncommon combination. Many of the 
great priests in the history of the Church have been 
utterly unworldly and unsophisticated. On the other 
hand, in every generation the Church has been well 
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served by men able, in their intercourse with their 
fellows, to prove that the children of light are often more 
than a match for the children of this world. 

Fr. Pinchard is a shrewd judge of men, and he has 
humour enough to suffer fools, if not gladly, with a 
certain appearance of gladness. Before accepting his 
present extremely difficult position he was a most 
successful priest in Birmingham. He has an intimate 
personal knowledge of the difficulties of the Catholic 
priest in the Church of England. He knows what he 
believes and is never fearful of proclaiming his faith. 
He is a first-class fighting man, but he is always able to 
hold himself well in hand. His activity is amazing. 
His judgment is unusually sound. 

Fr. Pinchard is the warden of a Sisterhood in Bucking- 
hamshire. One summer the Chaplain was away for 
a month’s holiday, and every night, after a long day’s 
work, Fr. Pinchard caught the ten o’clock train in order 
that he might say Mass for the sisters the next morning 
at six. When I heard that I thought for the first time 
that I really knew him. 

Canon Belton, of Birmingham, was a chemist before 
he was a priest. He knew men in the factories before he 
met them in the confessional. ‘The consequence is that 
he has none of the detachment from lay life which is 
sometimes the inevitable limitation of parish priests. 
Here is another man with a mind of the very first order, 
the power of all-round comprehension, with keen 
sympathy that never degenerates into sentimentality, 
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with a clear and caustic judgment which is of infinite 
value to his associates. 

The average layman is, as he should be, bored by 
theological subtleties. He thinks along straight lines. 
He either believes or does not believe. He simply does 
not understand the nice distinctions of the school-men. 
Canon Belton understands all this, and this under- 
standing has largely aided him in his work. 

Canon J. A. Douglas is a large man with an extra- 
ordinarily large amount of information. He has a large 
parish in South London. He is a keen enthusiast for 
the Boy Scout movement. He is concerned with the 
government of the University of London, and no man in 
England knows as much as he does of the various 
branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church. No Greek 
or Russian Metropolitan ever comes to England without 
at once going to Canon Douglas. How he contrives 
to get through so immense an amount of work passes my 
comprehension. I am convinced that he only goes to 
bed once a week. Men who overwork are generally 
nervy and captious, but Canon Douglas is always genial, 
never failing when I invite him, as I often do, to dissi- 
pate my ignorance from the wells of his knowledge. 

The modern Archdeacon is the friend, or rather the 
slave of all good men. He toils incessantly at work that 
is generally dull. He is always approachable, and his 
work is never done. And of all Archdeacons, the most 
attractive, the most humorous, and the most lovable 


is my friend Archdeacon Holmes, the Archdeacon of 
R 
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London. He is a man familiar with pain and ill-health 
-and undaunted by either. He is a man witha thous- 
and preoccupations who can always find half an hour’s 
time for a gossip. He is a large man with a large heart, — 
a man whose knowledge of the world has not brought 
with it the smallest touch of cynicism, and with whom 
you cannot talk for ten minutes without realising that: 
much as he knows of the material, his acquaintance with 
the spiritual is even greater. 

In many respects the most gifted priest with whom I 
dare claim friendship is the Rev. Prebendary Mackay, 
the Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, the most famous 
of London’s Anglo-Catholic churches. There is, I 
believe, something of the Celt in Fr. Mackay’s descent, 
but so far as my observation goes, there is nothing of the 
Celt in his mental characteristics, except in the essentially 
dramatic power of his sermons. There is nothing 
dramatic in his manner. He is indeed the least his- 
trionic of men; on the surface a little cold, equally on 
the surface a little difficult to approach, with not the 
slightest suggestion of sentimentality. But if Mr. Shaw 
is to be believed, it is the Anglo-Saxon who is sentimental 
and the Celt who is a stern realist. When Fr. Mackay | 
begins to talk you learn at once the dramatic structure 
of his mind and would never afterwards be surprised — 
to know that his brother was a distinguished actor. He 
tells stories in a series of pictures. A simple series of 
discourses on the life of St. Francis which have been 
published in a book are really a series of pictures, vivid 
descriptions made the more convincing because the 
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_ speaker has the courage to use colloquial phrases and 
colloquial comparisons. Fr. Mackay is a very wise man, 
a very brave man and a very true man. I am proud 
to possess many men’s friendship, but in nothing am I 
prouder than in being his friend. If he were a Roman 
instead of an Anglican he would certainly be a bishop - 
and would probably be a cardinal. 

It is impossible for me-to conclude these brief descrip- 
tions of my friends without some reference to the Bishop 


of London, who has graciously permitted me to feel that 


he may be numbered among them. There are people, 
and I think they are lucky, who are capable of critical 
love. ‘They are as conscious of the deficiencies as they 
are of the splendid qualities of those whom they hold in 
high affection. It is probably obvious from the pages 
of this book that I am not so gifted, and in the case of a 
man so highly placed as Dr. Winnington Ingram, it is 
not for me, if I could, and I certainly cannot, to do 
anything more than recall his constant and, relatively, 
perhaps, small acts of kindness to the relatively unimpor- 
tant which make him unique among the princes of the 
Church. I am sure he would be very unhappy if he ever 
were to find himself among men who had no affection 
for him, and I am quite certain that this has never 
happened to him in his whole life. 

Scenes change, conditions vary. My working life has 
passed through many phases. ‘There has been abundant 
friendship in all of them, but in none more than in the 
latest. | 
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